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BOSTON, MASS., FEB. 18, 1875. 


DIRECTORY 


TO THE 


Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, dc. 


UNIVERSITY — Wo. F. Warren, D.D., 

President. For information cencerning any Department 

address the appropriate Mass. 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. B. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
Scheol of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’!] Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Csmaeee COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. Open to 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srronc, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


TAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N.Y. cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 
OWARD UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 

by able Faculties. J. M. Lancsron, LL.D., acting-Pres’t. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, etc., 
address the President, F. Macoun, DD. 


AFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
4 logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMaN. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, 1. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE. W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, Mass. 


OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M»B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D.D., LL. D., Chaneellor. Has the 
Departments organized: 
Coll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. 0. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’ t. 
Coll, of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
_Coll, of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrix, A.M., Registrar. 


IMPSON CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEX. BurNs, Prest. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Maeitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


[THE COLUMBIAN UNIV’Y, Washington, D. C. 
For catalogue address J. C. WELLING, LL D., Pres’t. 


‘LAW SCHOOLS. 


COLUMBIA LAW SCHOOL,— Law Department of 
Columbia College. For circulars address T. W. 
Dwicnt, 8 Great Jones street, N.Y, 


UNION UNIVERSITY—Law School at Albany, N.Y. 
For circulars address Isaac Epwarps, Esq, 


ALE COLLEGE — Law Department. Address 
Prof. Francis WAYLAND, New Haven, Conn. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 


REW THEOL, SEMINARY closes in May, and 
opens in September. Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D., Madison, N. J. 


ACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak- 
land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. Js A. Ben'ron. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific Department. 
Address D. H. Cocurane, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


(peas ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice, Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


PAEDEE SCLENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific De 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa, Address T. Green, LL.D. 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLtn, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
A School ivil Engineering, Address P: HAS. 

Drowna, Troy, NY... 

FIE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of 
College. Address Prof.G J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
matio address Dr. C. F. E. 49th St., N.Y. 


WAREEN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools, S$. BURBANK, Prin. 
ORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


“FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. _ 


TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Conn. For cata- 
, logue. address the Treasurer of the College. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 

Boston), A. A. Miner, Prev ‘Address Prot. C, E. Fay. 
NIV. OF WOOSTER (Wooster, Ohio), A. A. E. 
be Tayor, D.D., Prest. Medical, Coll., and Prep. Depts. 


UNI. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
A catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 
te and Science, apply to C. J. StiuLx, LL.D., Provost, or 
Prof. J. P. Lustxy, LL.D., Dean of Faculty of Science. 


sident, JosepH Cummines, D.D. . F - 
alogues, ete., address the 


Witiams COLLEGE, Berkshire Co., Mass. For 


apply to the Pres’t, P. A. CHapsournc. 
ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalonues 

MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Unico Univ. 
or information address Dr. J: V. LANstnG, Albany, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Austin and information apply to 

BCLectic MEDICAL COLLEGE, N. Y. Cit 
Spring session begins Feb. 6, 1875. Address Rom g. 

Newron, -D., street, ¥. 


DEPARTMENT of Harvard University 
or furt i 
NEW YorK | 
MED. COLL. 
Cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For inf ti ddress 
J. W. M.D., Dean, $68 Fifth ave, 


UNI. OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, Medical 
Dept. Prof. C. I. 426 East 26th st. 


IV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept., Phil- 


Ux 
adelphia. For announcement to Dr. R. E : 
Dean, P. 0. Box Philadetp apply r. R. E. RocErs, 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Ph.D. 
INCINNATI WESLENXAN COLLEGE (Cincin- 
nati, O.) A;College for young ladies. Eight Depart- 
ments. For catalogue address L. Bouauer, D.D., Pres. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary,and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. ¥. SPBAR, Principal. 


CG AGNES SCHOOL. © For catalogue, etc., address 
¢ Sister S. Agnes School, Albany, N. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS &-ACADEMIES. 


ACADEMY, Founded by | - - 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 


most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 


CAmmnovis SEMINARY. Established 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 Young Men for College. Address 
W.S. Smrrn, Cazenovia, N. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 

Thorough preparation given for any College, or Poly- 
technic School, Or br West Point. Apply to B. Wat- 
xins, A.M., Principal, Adams, N. Y. 


MILWAUKEE Wis. Es- 
tablished 1864. thoroughly r le pa- 
ratory School for Boys. For catalogues address a aan: 
HAM, Princi 


2 TIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 


Conn. A Home School for Boys and G ” 

care and thorough instruction. Address Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. M. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. | 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to the very best schools.—- 
Apply.to H. T. Principal. 5 3m 


Ww EMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 


MINERALS, APPARATUS, dc. 


' 
} 


7 ALE COLLEGE, — Medical Departme 
: Prof. C. A, Linvstey, New Haven, 


Vessels, Sheet, Wire, 
Street, New York. , 


LATINUM APPARATU 
&c. H. M. Raynox, No. 25 


Terr year, in advance, $3.00. 
Si copies, Ten Cents. 


YALE COLLEGE, 


Law Department. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Francis Wayland, M.A., Mercan- 
tile Law, and Evidence. W.C. Robinson, M.A., Elem. 
and Crim. Law, and Real Estate. S. E. Baldwin, M.A., 
Constitutl. Law, Contracts, Wills, and Lect. on Roman Law. 
J.T. Platt, M.A., Pleading and 

SPECIAL SUR cCurpy, LL.D., 

Life Insurance. Lronarp Bacon, D.D., LL.D., Eccl. Law. 
T. D. Wootsey, D.D., LL. D., International Law. J. M. 
Hoprtm, D.D., LL.B., Forensic Rhetoric and Composition. 
Mark Bartey, M.A., Forensic Elocut. G. B. FARNHAM, 
M.D., Medical Juris. F. H. Bertrs, A.M., Patent Law. 

Two terms annually. Spring term opens Feb. roth, 1875. 
Terms $90 per annum; $330 in prizes are annually award 

The library is now one of the best, and the apartments are the 
best, in the cat-atry. For circulars, etc., address FRANCIS 
WAYLAND, Dean of the Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 1st, The Spring term 
is a reading term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. ure term begins October aist, 1%75. 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol, 8. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A, Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., The. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D., 
Prine. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FE ES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00 ; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation $25.00. For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. I 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 


FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F, Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General ape 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and Astronomy. 
John H. Van Ampinge, A.M., Mathematics. 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., Physics. 
J. 8S. Newberry, M.D., LL.D., Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules EK. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Degree of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; II. Mining Engineering ; HL. 
Metallurgy; IV. Geology and Natural History; V. Analyt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a preparatory year for 
those not qualified for the regular courses. Persons not can- 
didates for a degree may, by special arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught in the School, without previous exam- 
ination. 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R I. 

Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 
Regular course of study two years. 

A Special and Advanced Course has been established for 
special classes of students. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their intention of teaching in the pub- 
lie schools of Rhode Island. 

Address, for Circular or information, 

J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Strocxwe C. P. S., 
Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 

h instruction is here given, FIRST, in the branches 
of the study required to be taught in the public schools, and, 
SECOND, in the best methods of teaching t branches. 

Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of 
age, and must declare their full intention of teaching in the 
public schools of Connecticut. 

The full course of study occupies two years. 

The next Term opens on Monday, Feb. 1, 1875, at2 P. M. 

For catalogue, address, at New Britain, ' 

I. N. CARLETON, Principal, 


MAINE 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, ME. 


The next term of this State Institution for the professional 
training of Teachers will commence on Tuesday, Feb. 23d. 
Tuition free. . 

For further information, or for circulars, address 
6 Cc. C, ROUNDS, Principal. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11,000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. . 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 


guages. Beginners and maple in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
ppecial classes of two or three also formed. Largest sum- 

r of FREE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio Rehearsals, etc., equivalent to sBVENTY- 
FIVE /essons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to ils. Situati ete.; 
cured. ‘Tuition exceptionall Four comms et ten 
each nning in September, November, February, and 
April. or circulars and full information, address 

4 4t EK. TOURJEE, Director. 


SPECIAL TICES. | 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
NEW ENGLAND AGENCY 


FOR THE 


Introduction of Educational Series of Books. 


A. C, STOCKIN, Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


ta All of the Educational Publications of Harper & 


FFICE TO RENT.—We have a very pleasant Office 
in our peng to rent toa good tenant. Rent $20.00 
per month. N, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
2 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
ANTED.—The undersigned, a College graduate of ten 
ears’ standing, desires a position as Instructor of Botany 
or Natural History in a seminary, academy, or school. He 
has a working library, fine microscope, and illustrative collec- 
tion. For information apply te W. W. BAILEY, B. P., 
Providence, R. I. 2 


ITUATION WANTED, 
NEXT SUMMER, 
by a Teacher of long and successful experience, desiroxs of 
leaving his present place (where he has to work 12 to 15 hours 
a day in all branches), to devote himself to some spgcIALTY— 
ollowing their English Grammar and 
omposition, Natu istory or Physics (especially Bota 

Physical Geography) Mathematics, History, a Politica 
Science. Has had much experience in Normal work, Insti- 
tutes, and Lecturing. Best of references. Large salary not 
so much of an object as a stated work in a good school. Must 
make an EARLY oeaer 80 as to close present connection 
in the spring. Address ACADEMICUS, care N. H. editor 
of Journal, F rancestown, H. 3-tf 


SCIENTIFIC AND IMPORTED BOOKS. — 


WESTERMANN & CO. 524 Broadway, NEW 

« YORK CITY, have just issued a new edition of thei 

PHILOLOGICAL CATALOGUE, 

containing all the leading series of Greek and Latin CLaAs- 
sics, best Booxs and Mars on Ancient GroGrarny, H1s- 
Tory, ARCHAOLOGY, COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY; GREEK, 
Latin, OxignTAL, Germanic, RoMAncg, SLavic, and Mis- 
ceLLANEous LANGUAGES. Octavo, 65 pages. ill be sent 
on receipt of 12 cents in postage stamps. 

This Catalogue, compiled with t care and based on 
many years’ experience in ro Trade, will prove to 
be a most useful and indispensable Guide for every Phitolog- 
ical scholar and library. 5 


W. CHRISTERN, Foreign Bookseller and Im- 
* porter, 77 University Place, NEW YORK. Large 
assortment of Miscellaneous Literature, School Books. etc. 
| Catalogues on special branches sent on application. Monthly 
, Bulletin of European Literature, 25 cts. per annum for post 
age. Agent for Revue des deux Mondes, and all the priucie 


pal P 


Broruers are supplied from this Agency. Liberal terms 
given for Introduction or exchange. 
Catalogues on application. 63m—~ 
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Exrenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
i | and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. _ For 
special students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
| Special students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 4 
Ma fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to] = q 
| meet the expenses of the School. dl 
| For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. I 


NEW ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— = 


Creeuleat’s New Mathematical Series 


A Complete Course for all Classes of Learners. 


Clear and Comprehensive---Practical and Scien- 
tific---Meritorious and Economical. 


MORE EXTENSIVELY USED THAN ANY 


OTHER SERIES. 


‘AN UNPARALLELED RECORD. 


About 1,600,000 Copies Now in Use! 


No other Series of Mathematics ever offered to the public 
has stood the ordeal of the school-room for so long a time. cr 
attained so wide a circulation, or received the approval and 
endorsement of so many reliable and competent educators in 
different parts of the country With the improvements and 
additions recently made, this series is unrivaled in simplicity 
and completeness, 


REASONS 
Briefly given, by the best Teachers, for their preference for 
Greenlenf’s Serics. 
1. They are common sense tex.-books, uniting Mental and 
Written Exercises. 
2. They are modern, and adapted to the best methods of 
t 
3. They form a complete graded series for all classes of 
learners, aud for soar all grades 
4 Each book is complete in itself, and the series such that 
any degree of Mathematical knowledge may be obtained in 
2 and d made, and 
5 are handsomely urably 
the cheapest. 


Greenleaf's New Elemeniary Algebra. 
From Nathaniel Hills, Principal of the High School, 


yon, } 
During the nine years I have had of the High Schoo! 
in this city, GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA has been in use as the regular text-book ; and, 
I am happy to state, IT HAS GIVEN GENERAL SATISFACTION. 
We are still using it, and have no desire to exchange it for any 
other. 

Frem Isaac N. Carleton, A. M., now Principal State 

Norma! School, Connecticut 

Atthe opening of our school we adopted GREENLEAF’S 
NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA as one of the text- 
books, and thus far we are more than satisfied with it. I 
bears the test of daily use in the recitation room. Our pupils 
enjoy the book. Its philosophical arrangement, its clear and 
cencise statement of principles, and its well chosen problems 
render this the most periect work of the kind with whieh 
1 am acquainted, 

Professor Carleton says (March 15, 1873), “ Although sore- 
ly pressed to adopt some other Algebra, we still continue to 
use GREENLEAF'S in the No:mal School,and consid- 
er it the best.” 


From Prof. Charles 0. Thomson, now Principal In- 
stitute Technical Science, Worcester, Mass. 

GREENLEAF’S ALGEBRAS work well in my school. 
The NEW ELEMENTARY is logical, lucid, progressive 
and dignified, and the NEW HIGHER is if possible, better 
than the Elementary. Wuthout any invidious suggestions ir 
regard to any other author, | wish every teacher of Algebra 
would give these books a trial. 


Prof. Boyden, Principa! of Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School, says( Juty. 1873),—"" We use GREENLEAF’S NEW 
ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA ouly, and feel satisfied with 
it.” 


Greenleaf’s New Practical Arithmetic. 
From Prof. of Mathematics, Wilbraham Academy. 
Mass 
GREENLEAF’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHME- 
and is the only written Arith- 

me! m this sc ;u i 

class without a higher 

From W. L. P. Boardman, now Principal Lewis Gram- 
Sc Bost 


have al liked 

ave always GREENLEAF’S SERIES OF 
Akil HM ETICS ‘the improvements contained in GREEN 
LEAP’S NEW PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, make it, 
ia my estimation, one of the very best books befure the public. 


GREENLEAF’S SERIES 


Is now used in the most im nt 


es. 
GREENLEAP’S is the standard i 


Parker's Progressive Exercises 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


—- 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlar Prof. 
AME> H. HAMILTON. Complete 
k. 12mo, 240 pp. Recently published. Hand- 


somely printed on fine paper, substantially bound | hundred standard text-books, will be mailed free te Teachers 
in cloth, and sold at the low retail price of ONE | 24 School Officers on application ; also our “ Educational 


DOLLAR. Introduction price, $8 a dozen. A 
specimen mailed to Teachers, prepai ceiy 
Ts, prepaid, on receipt 
This popular text-book is now widely used i 
Grammar, High Schools, and Mindeaie. 3 


WH The correspondence of School Di 
Teachers respectfully solicited by Directors and 


pondence in reference to our Text Books, and all other edu- 
cational topics. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
549 & 551 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Have wma, opened AN AGENCY for the sale of their 
ublications in New England, at 


22 HAWLEY S8T., BOSTON, 


Where 
be constantly found. 

Superintendents, School Committees, and 
Teachers visiting Boston are cordially invited te call and 
examine their extensive assortment of Standard Educational 
and Scientific Works, and Text-Books. 

The attenticn of Teachers and School Officers is called te 
the following announcements of their recent Publications : 


KRUSI’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


Adapted to the requirements of all Schools. 


It is the only complete graded course published. It is 
thoroughly practical, and can be successfully used in classes 
by teachers who have had no special preparation or training 
for teaching this subject. The course consists of the follow 
ng: 
Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual. 
Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and Manual. 
Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
anual. 


Geometric and Shading Series (High School), In 
Press.) 


Besides the graded course, there will be ial courses, 
em! Mechanical, Architectural, and Industrial Draw- 
ing 


Although but a short time since the publication of Kriisi’s 
Drawing was begun, they have been introduced into 
the schools of more than one thousand cities and towns in the 
United States. 


THE UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


Harkness’s Introductory Latin Book, intended as 

an Elementary Drill-Book on the Inflections and Pr-aci- 

ples of the Language. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, Revised edition. 

Harkness’s Latin Reader. 

Harkness’s Practical Introduction to Latin 
Composition. Part I, Elementary Exercises intended 

as a companion to the Reader Part II, Latin Syntax 

Part I11, Elements of Latin Style, with Special Reference 

to Idioms and Synonymes, 

Harkness’s Ceesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 

War. 

Harkness’s Cicere’s_ Select Orations. 

This series has received the unqualified commendation of 

many of the most eminent classical professors and teachers in 

our country, and is already in use Boo | State of the 


Union, indeed, in nearly all our | instit 
tions of every grad b, both of intl 


A Popular Series of Geographies, 


Send for pamphlet giving full description and testimonials. 


Up to Date. 


Quackenbos’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Quackenbos's Elementary Arithmetic. 
Quackenbos’s Practical Arithmetic. 

Just Published. Quackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic. 

the martes and success of this prac 


Miss Youmans's New Botanical Series. 


First Lessons in Botany. 
Second Book of Botany. ' 
Henslow’s Botanical Chart, Edited by Miss Youmans, 


New and Fresh. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. 

Science Primer Series—Chemistry, Physics, Physiology, 
« Physical Geography, Geology. 

Wrage’s Practical German Series. 

Taylor’s History of Germany. 

Atkinson’s Ganot’s Physics. 

Lockyer’s Elements of Astronomy. 

Youmans’s Chemistry. (A new Edition in Press.) 


Our New Educational Catalogue, embracing over three 


Record” for 1874, with interesting articles on the subject of 
Education. 


Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and corres- 
Address, 
D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


22 Hawley Street, Boston. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., Publishers, 
OR Boston, 


ORLANDO LEACH, General Agent, | 


Office 142 and 144 Grand St., New York City. | J. 


Or 


a complete assortment of all their Publications will | in 


Agents Wanted. 
THE BOOK FOR AGENTS. 


and intelligent men and women in 


ular book, ; 
The Social Life; or, Philosophy of Society. 


plendidly written, original, 
Brilliant wit and genial humor. Sound : 
wise suggestions. Entertaining, elevating, and hi 
structive. Easily sold. Wanted by everybody. 
terms and territory to 


The People's Publishing Co., 618 Arob 8t., Phila. 


AGENTS WxrHNTED 
For our New and Elegant Copper Plate 


MAP OF THE UNITED STATES: 


The most complete and accurate ever published. Printed in 
colors,— Mountains in brown, Coast lines in blue, County 
lines in red. New style and very artistic. - 

A rare business chance for men of ability, especially for 
professional men and students. 
From Prof. F. V. Hayden, Chief of Hayden Expedition, 

. U. S. Survey of the Territories. 

‘It is certainly the best Map of the United States yet 

published. I have had a dozen persons inquire for it, and 


take your 
0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers, 
HartTrorpb, Conn. 


7 3m 


Agents Wanted. 
READ 


Tue CuHampion Book or THE SEASON. 


“The Great South.” 


FOR | | 
AG E N TS MAGAZINE. for Nove SCRIBN ER’S 


800 Pages and 600 Illustrations. 


The most magnificent work ever published in this country. 
Agents who can sell a good book can obtain territory on most 
liberal terms, by addressing 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 
7 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, iu. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


New Books. 


ECLECTIC HISTORICAL ATLAS. 
Full 8vo, Cloth, 18 double-page Maps, accurately drawn 
and engraved. A hand-book for general readers and stu- 
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The Combination Speller. A Scientific Development 
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*,* This werk combines the best features of the most ap- 
proved methods, as well as the results of the authors’ long 
experience as practical teachers of the French Language. 
It is equally adapted to class or private instruction. 


[From Prof. CHARLES H, GATES, Instructor in French, 


rown University.] 
The Grammar pleases me better than any I have yet seen, 
and my experience is not small in the matter. e are 


many things here explained which have been quite omitted 
in other grammars, while the arrangemeat of each lesson 
seems methodical and practical. Especiilly I approve of 
there being no SECOND PART, as it is seldom turned to any 
useful account. I propose introducing tiie Grammar into 
Brewn University, the High School, and other establish- 
ments where I teach (in Providence). 
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Mr. Mixer’s selections seem to have made with good 
taste and judgment, and the biographical notice prefixed to 
the works of each author renders the book more attractive. 
[ shall have much pleasure in making use of the beok with 
advanced pupils who desire to make acquaintance with choice 
French Poetry. 

(From Vane, Poot of French, University of 


irginia. 
I have found it an admirable book, the selections being 
most judiciously and happily made, and the excellence of its 


French Verbs. (A new Treatise.) Including an Easy 
and Practical Methed for Acquiring the Irregular Verbs, 
and the Rules for the Present and Past Partici Cloth, 
125 pages. By ALrrep Henneguin, M.A., netructor 12 
French in the Liniveraiey of Michigan. Price, go cents 
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Tue Annual Report of the Boston School Committee, 
for last year, was written by Mr. W, T. Adams (Oliver 
Optic). It is safe to say that this is the first work 
from his pen that has not proven a decided “success ” 
in a financial point of view, to author and publisher. 


Joun Lorp, LL.D., is delivering a course of noon 
lectures on the “Great Benefactors of the World,” in 
Horticultural Hall Boston. While not claiming’to be 
exhaustive historical efforts, these lectures are enter- 
taining and instructive in the highest degree. For the 
time, Dr. Lord is the school master, and Boston gladly 
occupies the students’ seats. Probably no other lec- 
turer in the country could draw the audiences which, 
twice a week, at the noon hour, fill Horticultural Hall 
to take lessons in the histories of the great man of the 


past. 


THE amendment to the House order, in the Maine 
Legislature, in relation to the distribution of the school 
laws, providing that copies shall be sent to all city and 
town clerks, municipal offices, and school superintend- 
ents and committees, is a wise provision, especially in its 
reference to those having authority in school matters. 
Superintendents and committees need to be, in some 
degree, acquainted with the laws under which the inter- 
ests in their hands are to be managed, and Maine 
Proposes to follow the good example in this respect, set 
by some of the other States. 


THE success which has attended Normal Schools, 
and the valuable results secured by them to teachers, 
and to society at large, demand for them a primary 
recognition on the part of the State. State Prisons, 
Jails, and Almshouses are built and furnished in the 
Most substantial style, and with all modern improve- 
ments and comforts. As much ought certainly to be 
done for the institutions which directly prevent crime 
and vagrancy, as for those which sheltér the offenders 
against law and labor. We are glad to notice in this 
Connection, the recent action of the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island, in’ the appointment of a Joint Special 
Committee to inquire into the needs of the State with 
teferance to Normal school buildings, to take such 


action as may be proper, and to report to the Assembly 
as speedily as may be. The present State House at 
Providence is talked of as a suitable place for the 
school, to be occupied whenever the State shall vacate 


The Basis of an Educational Philosophy. 


BY REV. J. M. GREGORY, LL.D. 


There are three somewhat distinct bases on which 


it by taking quarters in the — State House. We may be built a theory of education, or a system of instruc- 

hope the special committee won’t wait for that, for the] tion for the human mind: 1, A survey of the knowledge 

query, “ How long,” naturally arises in all interested | which the mind is to acquire ; 2, a consideration of the 


minds. 


Rhode Islanders can’t afford to wait, and| mental powers to be educated ; and, 3, the duties and 


allow the interests of so good a school to suffer. Her| destinies for which the mind is to be fitted. 


intelligence has made her great wealth, and her wealth 
should promptly, in a business way, repay the obliga- 


I. In the frst, it is assumed that the leading aim of 
education is to develop the intelligence, to fairly intro- 


-— duce the pupil to the great fields of useful knowledge, 


Tue recent address of Professor Sumner, of Yale 
College, recommending young men to turn their atten- 
tion to public matters, revives the interest in the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of higher politics and ad- 
vanced literature, as objective aims for college students. 


and to thoroughly instruct him in all sound and useful 
learning. To accomplish this, one must evidently con- 
sider, first, by what steps and stages knowledge grows. 
The first elements or starting points of all knowledge 
are simple, natural facts, the phenomena learned by the 
senses. Then follow the observed resemblances, classi- 


Whitelaw Reid of the New York Zribune, delivered an fications, generalizations, and names. Sensible quali- 


address a year or two ago, before the literary societies 
of Dartmouth College, in which he took more advanced 
ground even than Professor Sumner occupies, in favor 
of studying with a view to a participation in the events 
of our national and State public affairs. The Hon. 
George B. Loring, president of the Massachusetts Senate, 
in his address before the same societies, last year, went 
to the other extreme in his argument in favor of high 
literary attainments and scholarly acquirements, in pref- 
erence to political ambition. A mean between these two 
extremes should be aimed at by our teachers and stu- 
dents. The most profound scholar will be none the 
less profound for participation in public affairs because 
ef his scholarship, and the true statesman and patriot 
will be none the less fitted for communion with the 
spirits of higher literature because of his familiarity 
with the habits, needs and government of the people. 
In fact, in our country, the very salvation of the nation 
depends on a union of these two elements of education, 
and our teachers can have no grander impulse to la- 
bor than that which leads them to inculcate this idea in 
the minds of their pupils. 


Avice CowEL. writes to the London Times a \etter| the faculties of the pupil. 


ties, properties, powers, and uses, are next observed, 
classified and named. By renewed observation and 
analysis, higher classifications and generalizations are 
reached, general laws appear, and finally, after a long 
time, the final scientific definitions and philosophy. 
Now, to meet these successive stages of progress in 
knowledge, the pupil must be led by exactly corres- 
ponding steps, and these steps will constitute separate 
processes in education. 

But, secondly, knowledges do not all belong to the 
same fields. They differ in kind, and are not all to be 
learned by the same methods. We have sciences of ob- 
servations, like natural history, and sciences of reflec- 
tion, like the various branches of mental and social sci- 
ence. We have also sciences of abstract relations, like 
mathematics and logic, and sciences of formal expres- 
sion, or language. Eaeh of these appeals to different 
faculties and demands different methods of research and 
study. A true system of education constructed on this 
basis must take all this variety into its account, and 
provide for it in the methods of instruction. 

II. In the second basis, it is assumed to be the object 
of education to develop into full activity and growth all 
This will require that these 


explanatory of the proposal to put a single cot and mat-/ faculties be correctly enunciated, their order of appear- 
tre$s into each infant school room of the London School] ance and development be observed, and the natural 
Board, which was made at her request. She states that| stages and laws of their activity and growth be deter- 


the age at which the Board is bound to receive infants | mined. 


These being carefully ascertained, one may 


is fixed by the Educational Act at three years. In a|then plan a scheme of studies and exercises by which 
school of 200 or 300 infants, many of them are sure to} each faculty shall be met, at each stage, with its proper 
be small and weak even for that tender age, and apt] food and work, and led by a true series of lessons and 
occasionally to be overcome by sleep during school] labors to its full growth and perfection. 


hours. She says: “I have rarely visited an infant 


It is obvious that whichever of these bases be as- 


school without finding one or two of these infants|sumed, the other cannot be left wholly out of sight. In 
sleeping in the gallery, and they sometimes fall down | the acquisition of knowledge, the powers of the knowing 


and cut and bruise themselves.” 


It appears that a pro-| faculties must be considered, and in the culture of the 


posal has been adopted by the London School Board that| mental powers, the means and aims of their develop- 
the large infant schools should be furnished, as an exper-| ment will come constantly into view. One cannot gain 
iment, each with one light deal cot and mattress, large| knowledge without exercising the cognitive faculties, 


enough to hold three or four sleeping children at a time. 


nor can one exercise these faculties but in gaining 


The expense, it is said, will be very trifling, and it will | knowledge. 


lighten the burden of the teachers and ensure the safety 


Those who build their philosophy of education on the 


of the children. While the idea is not a little odd,| first basis alone, will be in danger of over-estimating 
there are doubtless many teachers in the country schools | Anow/edge as a product of education, Those who build 
of New England who would not be averse to seeing it|on the second,sometimes exaggerate the value of disci- 
carried into effect, when the tired little ones,—who are | p/ine, or simple mental growth. 


in too many cases sent to school to relieve their moth- 


III. {n the ¢hird basis, the pupil is considered as a 


ers of their presence at home,—nod sleepily and twist} being gifted with certain complex powers, fitting him to 
nervously in their seats through the warm summer af-| certain predestined duties and activities. As a living 


ternoons. 


being, he has vital wants which he may need to supply 


we 
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by his industrial arts. As a child of nature he must be 
able to interpret her facts, obey her laws, and gain and 
enjoy her bounties. As ‘an intellectual being he de- 
mands all the ministries of knowledge, and the power 
to seek and appropriate truth. As a social being, he 
must be trained to live in and for society, co-working in 
in its grand co-operations, bending to its common laws, 
and assisting to its great public ends. As a moral and 
religious soul, the creature and child of God, and the 
presumptive heir to an eternal existence, he must be 
taught to discern and obey the right, to revere and prac- 
tice the good, to recognize the will and providence of 
the Almighty, and to shape his heart and life to the 
grander destinies which await him. On a careful survey 
of all these, one may predicate, not only the develop- 
ment of mental, physical, and moral powers requisite, 
and the various knowledges which will be demanded, 
but also many of those special applications of knowl- 
edge and skill, those common arts of life which are also 
demanded by destiny, and which education must furnish. 

If, to this general view of the pupil as a human be- 
ing, we add a consideration of the circumstances pe- 
culiar to each, to locality, position in society, and pro- 
posed avocation, our basis becomes still more definite, 
and our system of instruction will assume more precise 
limitations and directions. 

It is obvious that the third basis involves the others. 
To be prepared to meet our duties and destinies, de- 
mands a full development of our faculties, and the ac- 
quisition of all necessary knowledge. But it demands 
also more than these. It asks for the observance of cer- 
tain directions and proportions in the culture and acqui- 
sitions, and their adaptation to definite uses. It requires 
that skill, as well as strength, shall be sought as an end, 
and that the applications of knowledge shall be learned, 
as well as its facts. In short, it makes the real and 
final end and aim of education to be sure as that of life 
itself—well being in the active exercise of our powers, 
the performance of our duties, and the working out of 
our present and final destinies. 

The imperfection of the first two bases lies in their 
completeness, and their consequent lack of definite lim- 
itations. Thus, if the survey of the knowledges be made 
the basis, and the acquisition of intelligence the chief 
end of education, one may ask, What knowledge shall 
have preference? The fields of the known are already 
too broad to be traveled over in one life-time. Which 
parts shall be chosen and which rejected? Every science 
has its special utilities and its earnest and admiring ad- 
vocates. What criterion shall test their claims? 

If now we turn to the second basis, and make the sur- 
vey of the powers of the pupil the ground and discipline or 
development the great end of instruction, then who shall 
thus give us the pattern and measure of development? 
Where is the model man of the schools? Will not each 
educator have his own ideal to which he will aim to disci- 
pline and shape his pupil? If, in reply to these ques- 
tions, we are pointed to the great practical tests of life 
and its known possibilities and uses, then we reply, the 
final, after all, is made to the third basis, and all parties 
recognize it thus practically as the true basis of an educa- 
tional philosophy. Thus the third subordinates to itself 
the other two, and proves its superiority by exhibiting 
them as the coordinate factors of its finished product. 

If it be objected that this makes the practical superior 
to the édea/—to pure science and to spiritual growth,— 
we reply, the issue is not well made. No comparison 
lies between the practical ends of any being and the 
being itself. We-assume that all being has its ends and 
uses, and in these are found both the justification and 
glory of its existence. Science is sublime by reason of 
its relations to great powers which have so patiently 
achieved its discovery, and to the still sublimer possibil- 
ities which it reveals. And spiritual being is grander 
than other beings and things, because of its grander uses. 

The too common error which has tainted with obloquy 
the practical, has been the narrow and false limits which 


it is as broad as destiny. It includes,doubtless, the daily 
duties of our present lives, the arts by which we win 
daily bread ; but it comprehends also/all the higher 
tions and duties of man to man, to s6ciety and to 
It engages and exhausts the entire sphere of our pow- 
ers, and claims light from the entire realm of truth. 
Finally, the educational philosophy built on the third 
basis, does not allow of that’ troublesome ‘and fatal di- 
vorce between general and practical education—between 
studies for discipline and studies for use, so often urged. 
It accepts all that discipline as useful, but demands that 
all discipline shall be directed to the great practical'ends 
and uses of man’s existence. 


Cyrus Eaton. 


From the corps of Maine teachers has recently been 
summoned, to “ the higher school,” one of the veterans. 
Died, in Warren, Maine, Fan. 21, 1875, Cyrus Eaton, 
aged 90 years 11 months 9 days. Thus speaks the rec- 
ord that will be read with profound regret by many 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

A long life shining with the constant light of worthy 
deeds deserves more than passing notice, in this time of 
the meteoric flashing of genius, and the sudden failing 
of the outshining of truth’s pure light from many a life. 
Varied was the work of the subject of this sketch, and 
in several departments may his name be claimed as be- 
longing thereto; but as a student and teacher was 
his greatest success achieved, and teachers are first 
heirs in his legacy to the world—his life-work, well 
done. 

Cyrus Eaton was born in Framingham, Mass. His 
father’s family soon after his birth removed to South 
boro’. His school education was limited, being con- 
fined to such instruction as the district schools afforded, 
supplemented by one term at Framingham Academy, 
six miles from Southboro’. While attending this school 
he boarded at home, thus taking a daily walk at which 
most students of to-day would stand aghast. 

The following year his parents arranged for six 
months’ work to be done by him, at $8.00 per month, 
for a neighboring farmer. His services being required 
an extra month, his mother gave him the $8.00 thus 
earned that he might purchase books. Having secured 
this amount, at the earliest opportunity he walked to 
Worcester, twenty miles distant, and purchased what he 
desired, returning the same day. The higher algebra 
then bought he mastered without help. 

In 1804 he left home and went to Warren, Maine, 
where he taught school, and thus secured more money 
for the purchase of new text-books. From these books, 
without help, before the close of summer of that year, 
he had learned to calculate an eclipse. Thus unaided 
this man attained a knowledge of higher mathematics, 
including surveying and navigation, of the various sci- 
ences, of different languages—the Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, German, and others, not forgetting his native 
tongue. In the use of pure English he was a master. 
In 1805 Mr. Eaton settled permanently in Warren, 
and was for a time engaged almost constantly in teach- 
ing. It may be interesting to look at the course of 
study in the schools he first instructed. This is the list 
of text-books: Webster’s Spelling Book, Perry’s Dic- 
tionary, the American Preceptor, and sometimes Pike’s 
Arithmetic. This earnest teacher soon broadened this 
curriculum by the addition of Geography and Grammar. 
In recognition of his valuable services in the district 
schools he was in 1830 called to take charge of Warren 
Academy. This was, at that time, the leading school 
in that section, and had been under the charge of able 
men. Among Mr. Eaton’s predecessors we find the 
name of Jonathan Cilley, Chandler Robbins, and John 
S. Tenney, late chief-justice of Maine. It had been 
one of the by-laws of the academy that none but col- 
lege graduates should be employed as instructors—a 
regulation justly set aside in the case of Eaton. Under 
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and many a well-prepared student passed from its walls 
to the halls of college. He remained in charge of this 
school for thirteen’ successive years.» 

{About the time/of the' cessation of his labors in the 
academy he became totally blind, and thus restricted 
in his connection with public affairs, yet not losing his 
interest in them. Neither was at any time his study re- 
mitted.) « Every new fact in science and art Was received 
with eager interest and thoughtfully assimilated. 

After his blindness, deyoting himself more exclusively 
to literature, he sent forth intothe world of letters 
many of his well-wrought thoughts. by means of current 
periodicals. Historical research was with him a delight, 
and that he was successful therein is attested by several 
volumes of local history. Of these the Annals of War. 
ren is considered the ablest work, being pronounced by 
able critics one of the best books of its kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. Eaton was corresponding 
member of Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Maine His- 
torical Societies. 

A leader—as every teacher should be—this man’s 
face was set steadfastly to bring about every reform. 
In temperance he had the deepest interest, and for its 
advancement labored persistently. So in the great 
slavery struggle he was the first to speak for the right, 
and long stood alone bearing the opprobrium heaped 
upon the early Abolitionist. 

The character of this man is worthy of study, and 
challenges our admiration. His activity that, never 
ceasing, yet never carried to a point where temperance 
ceased to govern, seems almost marvellous. His pa- 
tience was sublime, for though seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles were found across his path in early life, 
and untoward events draped in darkness the way be- 
fore his aged feet, he passed on in uncomplaining 
courage, with faith in his Father, God. 

Nearly a century of earnest, faithful work, 


“ Done, and well done. If we drop our tears 
Who loved him, as few men were ever loved, 

We mourn no blighted hope, no broken plan, 
With him who in life stands rounded and approved 

In the full growth and stature of a man.” 


Such has been one of New England’s teachers. 
Shall not such a life be a reproof to our inactivity, an 
inspiration to our zeal? KaTAHDIN. 


The Leveling Process. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL. 


Bringing all pupils down to one level, seems to be the 
one great aim of some teachers, Every one must re- 
cite the same words, in the same way, over and over 
again, till the one end of sameness is reached. It is 
all the time a leveling process, and that necessarily to 
the lowest level. Those pupils who are quick to see 
and ready to commit to memory, who are rapid learners 
and fluent reciters, must wait and wait for the plodders, 
who, by a great amount of worrying and repeating, may 
finally manage to make a passable recitation of what 
generally is little understood and not long remembered. 

The process wholly ignores the natural differences 
which exist in any body of pupils brought together from 
different families, different grades of society, and per- 
haps different nationalities. They must all be men- 
tally and morally recast into one mould, stuffed out to 
fill it, or compressed on all sides to its compass. If an 
active, wide-awake pupil would grow, he must be 
checked till the dull ones come even with him. If one 
has a bent for a particular kind of study or mental ex- 
ercise, it must not be indulged, but brought to the pat- 
térn of the mould. That’pattern is found in the teach- 
er’s mind, and may be a very good one—for him, and 
possibly for a few others; but it will no more be 
adapted for a whole school, or any class of it, than the 
coat or the boot worn by thé teacher for the same pu 
pils.. The Creator never intended to make his creatures 
alike, neither can they ever be made so by their teach- 


have been assigned. Taken in its true and proper sense, 


his charge the institution was in a flourishing condition, 


ers. It is not best that they should te alike, for, with 
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all our desire to have truth recognized by all, it is far 
more pleasant to have those truths presented by differ- 
ent people in different ways, and we enjoy, and are in- 
dividually profited by, variety in the mental and moral 
world as much as in the natural, where variation is the; 

w. 

: In teaching we should recognize and act upon both 
the resemblances and differences among different minds. 
They will resemble each other in a desire for knowl- 
edge, different in degree, to be sure, still found, to some 
extent, in all, Then prepare to feed and stimulate that 
desire, by giving to each the proper mental aliment. 
To a certain extent that aliment may be the same for 
all, but beyond that the quantity and quality both should 
differ for individual pupils. The severe grading and 
classification, now so generally practiced in our schools, 
tends greatly to this leveling process, and ean only be 
avoided by a careful study of the peculiar wants and 
powers of each pupil, the assignment of lessons and the 
hearing or recitations to have special regard to those 
varied wants and powers. 

In the assignment of lessons, work should be given 
that a// the members of the class can do ; and, further, 
as far as the teacher under the circumstances can do, 
give something for those who can accomplish more or 
work differently from the rest. In recitation be sure to 
call for something which is within the capacity of the 
child to learn, A little judicious manageme it in this 
direction is fruitful in good results. 


Educators of New England.—No. Il. 


BY REV. J. C. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 


We have seen that the foundations of our oldest lit- 
erary institution in New England were laid in days of 
poverty, and hardship, and great self-denial. Henry 
Dunster and Charles Chauncy did a work which ought 
to send their names with honor down to the latest pos- 
terity. Among the early educators of our country they 
filla most honorable place, and we take special pleas- 
ure in paying to their memory the tribute we have ren- 
dered. 

INCREASE MATHER. 

The influence of the two Mathers, father and son, on 
the educational development of New England, it would 
be difficult to overestimate. They were both men of 
commanding abilities, and wielded a power in both 
Church and State, such as few men of their times ex- 
erted. Increase Mather was born in Dorchester, June 
21, 1639, and was the son of the celebrated Richard 
Mather, who escaped from England, where he had be- 
come obnoxious on account of his non-conformist views, 
and took up his residence in Dorchester, having been 
chosen to the office of religious teacher to a church 
which had recently been formed in that place. Several 
of his sons distinguished themselves in the ministry, and 
the following quaint poetic effusion endeavors to do 
honor to his memory as their father : 

Divinely rich and learned Rich’d Mather— 

Sons, like him prophets great, rejoic’d this father. 

Short time his sleeping dust here’s covered down ; 

Not his ascended spirit or renown. 
_ Increase was graduated at the early age of 17, and 
in a year from that time began to preach. In May, 
1664, he was ordained as the minister of the North 
church, in Boston, and at once took high rank among 
the clergy of the colony. When Charles II. endeavored 
al induce Massachusetts to surrender her charter, the 
wish of the king found no more earnest and zealous op- 
Ponent than Increase Mather, and when in 1687 it was 
re to send an agent to England, to petition for a 
ress of grievances, the eyes of all men were turned 
ht the distinguished pastor of the North church. 
ai entry in his journal under date of De- 

41, 1687, reveals his own feelings in connection 
with this event : ‘ 


I desired the brethren to stay, and acquainted them that it was 
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thanks to the king for his gracious declaration; and that it had | 


been proposed to me that I should go on the service. I told them 
that if they said to me, Go, I would cast myself on the providence 
of God, and go in his name ; but if they said to me, Stay, I would 
not stir. 


“Major Richards and Mr. May declared their willingness and 
free consent that I should go. I said to the brethren, if any of 
them were otherwise minded I desired they would express them- 
selves. Also I wouid take their silence for consent. They were 
then all silent, and so did unanimously consent.” 


As an indication of the hostility of the government 
to the action of the colony, and their dread of the influ- 
ence of Mather with the powers at home, we are told 
that every method was taken to prevent his leaving the 
country. A suit for five hundred pounds, for defama- 
ation, was brought against him, and by order of Edward 
Randolph, the king’s envoy, he was arrested. The jury 
who tried the case acquitted him, and charged the costs 
of court on the plaintiff. A second attempt was made 
to seize him, but it was foiled. Disguised, so that he 
could not be detected, the intrepid commissioner left 
his own, dwelling in Boston, and proceeded to the man- 
sion of his friend, Col. Phillips, of Charlestown, from 
whence some trusty young men of his own church took 
him to Winnisimmet, where he embarked in a small 
boat and was carried down the harbor. His enemies 
suspecting that it was his purpose to take sail in the 
“President,” thoroughly searched the ship before she 
left her moorings, but not finding him, the vessel was 
permitted to depart. The little boat accosted her on 
her arrival down the bay, and he was taken on board 
and proceeded on his way to England. He spent four 
years abroad, laboring most assiduously in promoting 
the interests of the infant colony, and was eminently 
successful in securing the ends which he aimed to ac- 
complish. “It is scarcely possible,” says Quincy, “ for 
a public agent to be placed in circumstances more try- 
ing or critical ; nor could any one have exhibited more 
sagacity and devotedness to the true interests of his 
constituents, By his wisdom and firmness in acceding 
to the new charter, and thus assuming a responsibility 
of the weightiest kind, in opposition to his colleagues 
in the agency, he saved his country, apparently, from a 
rebellion or a revolution, or from having a constitution 
imposed by the will of the trans-atlantic sovereign, pos- 
sibly at the point of the bayonet.” 


But it is not especially to the political phases in his 
career that, in a paper like this, we call attention, but 
to what he did in the cause of education. In 1685 he 
was appointed to the superintendence of Harvard Col- 
lege, and not long after was called to the office of pres- 
ident, which relation he sustained for sixteen years, not 
relinquishing, however, his pastorate of the church in 
Boston. His direct service to the college was of so 
slight a character that the Corporation gave him no sal- 
ary. But indirectly, in many ways, he did much, in his 
official capacity, to promote the cause of sound learn- 
ing in New England. While acting as commissioner 
for the colony, he did all in his power to enlist the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of the lovers of good learning in its 
welfare. He even laid its interests before the king, and 
sought the royal aid in its behalf. His son, Cotton 
Mather, claims for him that “throngh his acquaintance 
with, and proposal to, that good-spirited man and lover 
of all good men, Mr. Thomas Hollis introduced his 
benefactions to the college.” In all matters con- 
nected with the government of the college he took 
an active part, suggesting, as he thought best, such 
plans and alterations as seemed best to promote 
the welfare of the institution. His non-residency at 
Cambridge was a source of dissatisfaction to the Gen- 
eral Court. After the passage of several votes, re- 
quiring him to remove from Boston, of which he seems 
to have taken but little notice, there came a declara- 
tion of the will of the General Court which was con- 
veyed in language so unambiguous that he could not 
fail to comprehend its true meaning. They “ desire 
Mr. Mather to go and settle at the college, that the 


thought needful that some one should be sent with an address of college may not be destitute any longer of a settled 


President ; that, if he take up with this proposal, he 
should be allowed annually one hundred and fifty 
pounds ; but if said Mather do not settle there, then 
that the Corporation do propose some other meet per- 
son to the General Court, who may be treated with to 
settle there, that the College may no longer be destitute 
of a settled President.” 

If the general court supposed that the passage of 
even so stringent a vote as this would certainly lead 
the President to change his mind, and rather than re- 
sign his office remove to Cambridge, they were mis- 
taken, for Increase Mather at once gave notice to the 
Corporation that he was prepared to retire from the 
presidency of the college. The Corporation, notwith- 
standing the vote of the General Court, immediately 
passed unanimous and most earnest resolutions, entreat- 
ing him not to resign, and went so far as to vote that 
a sum of seventy pounds be paid to him out of the col- 
lege treasury, and that a sufficient sum of money 
should be given him to purchase a house “for the bet- 
ter capacitating him to make his visits at the college.” 
Under these circumstances, President Mather ventured 
to perform such service as he has been wont to render, 
hoping, as it appears, that the time would come when 
he should again be permitted to return to England, to 
which country he had become singularly attached, and 
where he hoped he might be able to spend his closing 
days. His hopes in this respect, however, were doomed to 
be disappointed, and we find that in the summer of 
1697 he has about concluded to resign his presidency. 
Again, in 1698 these hopes were rekindled, again to 
be extinguished. Once more the General Court urges 
his residence at Cambridge, but he is too warmly at- 
tached to his church, and declared that his love of 
preaching was “ preferred before the gold and silver of 
the West Indies.” He puts the matter in a strong 
light when he says, “should I leave preaching to fifteen 
hundred souls (for I suppose so many ordinarily attend 
our congregation) only to expound to forty or fifty 
children, few of them capable of appreciation of such 
exercises, I doubt I should not do well.” Laying the 
matter before his church, their consent to his change 
of residence and abandonment of his pastoral work 
was unanimously refused. Matters were in any but a 
satisfactory condition for the next year or two. Mather 
was brought into collision with the authorities in several 
instances. Still such was the force of his character, and 
the acknowledged service he was rendering the college 
that he was allowed to continue in office. At last, the 
church of which he had so long been the’ pastor, gave 
their consent that he should remove to Cambridge, and 
in July, 1700, he took up his abode in his new home. 
But his heart was not there. The attractions of Boston, 
where for so many busy years the roots of his affections 
had gone down deep, were so great, that on the 17th of 
the following October he returned to his old home. 
Again an effort was made to persuade him to return to 
Cambridge, to which, for a short time, he yields, but 
only for a brief period. At length, the crisis was reached, 
and President Mather was virtually turned out of his 
office. It does not come within the scope of this paper 
to set forth all the reasons which led to the dissolu- 
tion of the connection which for sixteen years he had 
sustained to the college. Some of these reasons were 
of a political character, and others of a religious. The 
times were exciting, and there was much acrimony and 
bitterness of feeling in the community. A man of 
opinions so decided as Mather, could not avoid making 
enemies. He was obliged to yield to the opposition 
which was brought to bear on him. He continued his 
labors as pastor of the church, over which for so 
many years he had presided. “The fire that burns so 
warmly in his manhood,” says Dr. Chandler Robbins, 
“old age did not quench. His preaching was still vigor- 
ous, even at fourscore years; large congregations, as 
at first, gathered to listen to him, and lost no appe- 
tite for his instructions, because he had fed them so 


long. The churches loved his venerable presence, and 
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would not permit an ordination to be carried on with- 
out him, as long as he was able to be conveyed to them 
in a coach. His pen that had written so much, did 
not become idle or weary, nor lose anything of its 
power in his tremulous hand. His last sickness, though 
long and painful, and attended with occasional depres- 
sion of spirits, was patiently borne in expectation of rest 
and reward ; and when he died at length, on the bosom 
of his son, it was with repeated ejaculations of joyous 
belief and hope that he should on that day be with 
Christ in Paradise.” 


weakening or crooking its legs. Let it alone; it will 
walk when it is ready. 

When a boy is stout enough to be abroad, especially 
if he has the privilege of living in the country, let him 
go abroad and play in the grass and in the dirt and 
among the stones. All these are things which he must 
learn about, and he is in haste to pursue his education. 
He must be making his experiments, and finding out 


the difference between wet /and and dry /and, or mud. 
If he can get near a brook or stream, he must be study- 
ing the running of water, and its whirling and falling, 
and the making and breaking of bubbles. He is as really 


The most important and the most neglected part of 
education is the training, from birth, of all the senses 


Physical Education. 


BY G. B. EMERSON, LL.D. 


and faculties of the body. 


and as naturally and earnestly studying the nature of 
water, as the philosopher is when he is pursuing exactly 
the same study, and calling it Hydrostatics and Hy- 
draulics. If his parents have taste and sense and knowl- 
edge enough they will sympathise with him, and thus 
quicken and guide his inquiries and awaken new. The 


To be perfect, it must be| insect world, the world of creeping things and birds and 


begun at the very earliest stage of infancy, and contin-| Gyadrupeds, will open to him, especially if he have the 


ued till every sense and every bodily power shall have 


ood fortune to live near a forest. I know an old man 


reached maturity, There can be little doubt that aman | wh had a grandson, not old enough to be a candidate 
so educated, with all the senses and other bodily facul-| for school, who had become very much interested in but- 
ties brought into full, natural, and healthy action, and |tergies grasshoppers, and other insects. “ Grand-papa,” 
with only the commonest school instruction, would be/ he said one day to the old man, “I have found some- 
more likely to live a happy, useful,and distinguished life, | thing yery curious in this creature ; I don’t, know that 
than the same man with all the discipline that the best) yoy will understand it—I do not understand it very well 


academies and colleges could give, without this com- myself.” 
plete education of the bodily faculties. insect’s wing, and said: 
This perfect physical education must be begun with through his mouth, but through that hole.” 


He then pointed out an apparatus under the 
“There, he does not sing 
He had 


the beginning of the child’s life ; and, if any mother, or | himself thus discovered what had not been long known 
noble woman who hopes to become a mother, resolves, |1y the naturalists. 


on reading this,—and I have such entire confidence in 
the nobleness of woman’s nature that I have no doubt}; 


that many will resolve,—to give this perfect education to snow, or slide on the ice as soon as he can. 


What shall the boy do in winter? Let him go out 


nto the snow and learn to play in it, and wade in the 
Let him 


her child, I would refer her fo the best book that has| be out as much as possible ; for the sun is not only the 
ever appeared upon the subject of physiology and| viver of light and heat, but of life and health also. In 
health,* in which she will find everything that she|the jong evenings, let him have plays of all sorts, 


wishes toknow. But she will find that it requires and | ; 


f he can find companions ; Hunt the Slipper, Puss in 


deserves the most careful study. Let her read it thought-| the Corner, and everything else of the kind. Or he 


fully, but not waste time upon the question. 


may have gymnastics ; he and his companions, his sis- 


The most precious thing that was ever committed to|ter his aunts, his brother, his father, if he has manli- 


the care of a mortal, a new-born infant, is laid in the ness and sense enough to join. 


Let them square théir 


mother’s arms, the most delicate, the frailest, the most/ shoulders, throwing back their arms and holding up 
dependent of all things. The heaven-given intelligence their heads, and walk, backward and forward, with 
is in embryo; all the sense which are to be trained to| measured steps ; jump—once, twice, thrice, four, five, 
be ministers of this intelligence, the senses of sight,| or six times ; run and spring, once and again, as far and 
feeling, hearing, smelling, and taste, are to be carefully] as high as possible ; swing the arms, first one, then the 
watched, protected from harm, and gradually directed other, then both, five or six times—first forward, then 
to their proper object. Every part of the infant body|packward ; throw the fist up forcibly as high as possi- 
is imperfect. The bones are not hard; those of the/ ble and down forcibly many times. These drills, and 
head do not protect the head, but are themselves to be| others that will readily occur, may be devised to exer- 
carefully protected, till they touch each other and unite, | cise and develop all the muscles of all the limbs, so 
so as at last to protect the brain. The eye, destined to/ that they may be brought to their full size and strength ; 
connect the individual with almost all else in creation,|¢,, jt will soon be seen that a muscle much used, if 
and to give knowledge of all things external, must be} yseq carefully, will become larger and fuller and strong- 


watchfully cared for. The head should never be so laid | ., 


By keeping the shoulders well back and the head 


that the sunshine, or the full light of day, or of a lamp, | erect, during all these exercises, the chest will expand, 
can directly fall upon it. The chamber should be kept| and the breathing naturally become freer and fuller. 
partially lighted. All movements about it should be|The mother must take care that the dress both of boys 


gentle. 


and girls should be so fashioned as never to impede any 


Wren the child gets on far enough to creep, and to| motion of the lithbs, and especially not to compress the 
get at and handle everything it can reach, it should be| regions of breathing or of digestion. 


allowed to doso. It is learning the use of its fingers, 


There is no reason why boys, as well as girls, should 


what things are hard and what soft, what smooth and | not be taught all the arts which may pleasantly occupy 


what rough. 


It will soon learn what are heavy and| the hands, such as knitting, netting, sewing, crotcheting. 


what light ; what are flexible and what stiff; that is, it) a1) such things will give them the ready use of their 
will learn the qualities of things. Every movement and] fingers, and will, at the same time, be exercising their 


ovmy touch is recognized by the brain, and is thus ed- powers of attention, and thus developing and exercis- 
ucating the brain. A child should not, unnecessarily, ing their brain.* 


be interrupted or disturbed in its investigation, at the 


To aid in exercising the skill in contrivance, sets of 


very, moment when he is as much imterested in them as paper and wooden models, geometrical and building, 
its aunt is in the last novel, or its brother in Higginson’s| 4nd a variety of others, may be introduced, which will 
America, or its father in his volume of history. No child entertain, occupy, and instruct the children. And it 


can be led prematurely to walk, without the risk of 


* Physiology and Hygiene. By J. C. Dalton, M.D. Published by 
Harper & Brothers. For a specimen of this teaching, look at 
the article headed “ Exercise,” on this page. 


* It would be a good thing if all young men were taught some 
lady-work to occupy their hands, so that they might join in con- 
versation and be agreeable without the awkwardness of Leing 
idle. 


will be well and pleasant for the mother to enable the 
child to use the proper names and words in speaking of 
all these things. It would be very easy to enlarge upon 
this subject, but enough has been said to indicate the 
course to be taken with other things. I wish, however, 
before passing from the children at home, to say some- 
thing to their mother. 

My dear lady, I have been suggesting a few thoughts 
upon things which are often considered of little conse- 
quence, but which really are of the very highest, as 
they concern the future health and welfare of your chil- 
dren. But these are really of transient import, in 
comparison with another, which is of infinite conse- 
quence. You are forming the CHARACTER of your 
child. You are deciding whéther he shall be, so far as 
depends on you, a noble creature, full of high, pure, 
wise, and benevolent purposes, happy and giving hap- 
piness, or a cold, low, frivolous, selfish being, seeking 
his own advancement, and indifferent to all about him. 
Which of these forms of character he shall assume de- 
pends, I repeat it, very much, almost entirely, upon your 
teaching and influence, Whatever you would have him be, 
you must be yourself. For a model, for a perfect guide, 
you have not far to seek. You have it in the character 
and teachings of Jesus Christ. The great question 
with you is, Shall I be a Christian, renouncing all self- 
ishness, and living for my children? or shall I live a 
low, selfish life, seeking my own present indulgence, 
and content to live as the poorest worldling about me 
lives? Shall I live for my children, or shall I sacrifice 
them and live for the selfish, frivolous world about me? 


Exercise. 


The natural force of the muscular system requires to 
be maintained by constant and regular exercise. If all 
the muscles, or those of any particular part, be allowed 
to remain for a long time unused, they diminish in size, 
grow softer, and finally become sluggish and debilitated. 
By use and exercise, on the contrary, they maintain 
their vigor, continue plump and firm to the touch, and 
retain all the characters of a healthy organization. It 
is very important, therefore, that the muscles should be 
trained and exercised by sufficient daily use. Too 
much confinement by sedentary occupations, in study, 
or by simple indulgence in indolent habits, will certainly 
impair the strength of the body and injuriously affect 
the health, Every one who is in a healthy condition 
should provide for the free use of the muscles by at 
least two hours’ exercise each day ; and this exercise can 
not be neglected with impunity, any more than the due 
provision of clothing and food. 

The muscular exercise of the body, in order to pro- 
duce its proper effect, should be regular and moderate in 
degree. It will not do for any person to remain inactive 
during the greater part of the week, and then take an 
excessive amount of exercise on a single day. An un- 
natural deficiency of this kind cannot be compensated 
by an occasional excess. It is only a uniform and 
healthy action of the parts which stimulates the mus- 
cles, and provides for their nourishment and growth. 
Exercise which is so violent and long-continued as to 
produce exhaustion or unnatural fatigue is an injury in- 
stead of an advantage, and creates a waste and expen- 
diture of the muscular force instead of its healthy in- 
crease. 

Walking is therefore one of the most useful kinds of 
exercise, since it calls into easy and moderate action 
nearly all the muscles of the body, and may be contin- 
ued for a long time without fatigue. Riding on horse- 
back is also exceedingly efficacious, particularly as it !s 
accompanied by a certain amount of excitement and in- 
terest which acts as an agreeable and healthy stimulus 
to the nervous system. Running and leaping, being 
more violent, should be used more sparingly. For chil- 
dren, the rapid and continuous exercise which they 
spontaneously take in their various games and amus¢- 
ments in the open air is the best. The exact quantity 
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— 
of exercise ‘to be taken is not precisely the same for 
different persons, but should be measured by its effect. 
It is always beneficial when it has fully employed the 
muscular powers without producing any sense of exces- 
sive fatigue or exhaustion. ; 

It should be remembered, also, that the object of ex- 
ercise is not the mere acquisition or incréase of muscu- 
jar strength, but the proper maintainance of the general 
health. A special increase of strength may be pro- 
duced to a very great extent by the constant practice or 
training of particular muscles. Thus the arms of the 
blacksmith and the legs of the dancer become devel- 
oped in excessive proportions ; and by the continued 
practice, in a gymnasium, of raising weights, or carry- 
ing loads, the muscular system generally may be greatly 
increased in force. But this unusual muscular develop- 
ment is not necessary to health, and is not even partic- 
ularly beneficial to it The best condition is that in 
which all the different organs and systems of the body 
have their full and complete development, no one of 
them preponderating excessively over the others, The 
most useful kind of exercise, accordingly, is that which 
employs equally all the limbs, and cultivates agility and 
freedom of movement, as well as simple muscular 
strength, 

In all cases, also, the exercise which is taken should 
be regular and uniform in degree, and should be re- 
peated as nearly as possible for the same time every day. 


Boston School-houses, Forty Years Ago. 


The Boston Grammar School-house of forty years 
ago was a two-story edifice, each story containing one 
hall or school-room, with seats for about one hundred 
and eighty pupils. These halls were wholly destitute 
of such appendages or conveniences as recitation-rooms, 
clothes-rooms, closets, and blackboards. Of this type 
was the o/d Mayhew School-house, at the corner of Char- 
don and Hawkins streets, which was occupied until 1846. 

The first modification of this type consisted chiefly 
in the addition of a third story, the two upper stories 
being appropriated to the two halls for the Grammar 
School as before, and the lowest story to a ward room, 
or to Primary Schools. An illustration of this modified 
type was found in the old Wells School-house, which 
was the model school-house in Boston in 1838, and 
which was demolished to make room for a new one in 
1868. The first important step of progress consisted 
in the addition of two recitation-rooms, of moderate 
dimensions, to each of the two large halls or school- 
rooms. This improvement was first introduced about 
the year 1840. This plan was the standard until 1848, 
and most of the old buildings were enlarged so as to 
conform to it. In 1848 the Quincy School-house was 
erected. This building was not a modification of what 
had preceded it, either here or elsewhere, so far as I 
know, J? was @ NEW tyfe. It wasa radical innovation. 
The main features of this building, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1858, were these :— ; 

1. It was large. Up to this time a Grammar School 
with four hundred pupils was considered very large. 
This building had six hundred and sixty seats in its 
school-rooms, exclusive of the hall. 

2. It contained a separate school-room for each 
teacher, twelve in all, and, of course, recitation-rooms 
Were not needed, 

3- It contained a hall large enough to seat, com- 
fortably, all the pupils that could be accommodated 
’ its school-rooms, and even more. 

4. It contained a clothes-room attached to each 
school-room. 

5. It contained a separate desk and chair for each 
Pupil, this being probably the first Grammar School- 
house, here or elsewhere, so far as I know, into which 
this feature was introduced. 

6. It was four stories high—the first of this height 
—the hall covering the whole of the fourth story. 

All Grammar School-houses since built in this city 
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are of this type. Modifications and improvements; 
more or less important, have been from time to time 
introduced, but the type has not been changed. 

—Rep. of Hon. J. D. Philbrick, Boston, 187 4. 


Primary and Intermediate School-house, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


These cuts represent a perspec- 
tive view and plan of the Warren 
Street Primary and Intermedi- 
ate school-building, on the cor- 
ner of Warren and Fuller streets, 
Providence, R. I. It is 68 x 35 
feet, two stories high, and has 
two rooms on each floor, each 
one of which will seat 64 pupils. 
The windows are large, and with 
inside blinds, so that there will 
usually be light enough from 
either side, when one-half of the 
blinds are closed. It will be 
seen that the clothes-rooms, C C, 
open into the school-room. This 
has been found, by experience, 
to be an important arrangement 
to secure the safety of the clothes 
and also to prevent trouble and 
confusion among the pupils when 
going out and coming in. 

The following particulars in 
the construction of this building 


pended to gratify the taste for 
fine architecture, while but little 
attention has been given to the 
all-important duty of securing, 
at all times, pure air. After a 
careful examination and trial of 
the method of ventilation here 
represented, for nearly five 
years, it has been found to be 
completely successful. There is 
a ventiduct or shaft in the build- 
ing, extending from the cellar 
through the roof, VV. The di- 
mensions of this shaft are 4}¢ 
by 31¢ feet, and made perfectly 
smooth inside. There are two 
openings from each room into 
the ventiduct, 3 feet by 2 feet, 
one at the bottom, the other 
close to the ceiling. The tem- 
perature in the ventiduct is 
raised several degrees higher than it is in the school- 
rooms. This is absolutely necessary to success. The 
heat may be applied by means of a smoke-pipe, by a 
steam radiator, by gas, or by a small stove at the bot- 
tom. It is quite time that the absurd notion that a 
room can be ventilated by openings in a cold damp wall 
is exploded. It has been ascertained by repeated ex- 
periments that they are wholly useless. 

It will be seen that the light is admitted on both the 
right and the left of the pupils ; so that neither teachers 
nor pupils are ever obliged to face the light. This is 
deemed to be an arrangement of no small importance. 
The chairs have been made with special reference to 
the health and comfort of the pupils, after models that 
were prepared after repeated trials. It will be noticed 
that there are two stairways, one on each side of the 
building, so as to make the egress rapid and safe, in 
case of an alarm of fire. 

The aim of the Committee has been to erect a school- 
house well fitted for a primary grade of school, and of a 


easy walking distance of the school ; and as a proof of 
the success of their efforts, four of the new school- 
houses erected in the State of Rhode Island have been 
built after this model.. The simplicity of the style 


joined with the economy of the building, recommend 


are deserving of special notice, viz.: the ventilation, the 
lighting, and the seating. The subject of proper venti- 
ation has hitherto been most sadly neglected. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of dollars have been ex- | rial. If built of brick with stone ornaments, the cost need 


the structure as a model for cities and villages. The 


total cost of lot, building, and furniture was not far 
from $12,000. The price, however, will vary with the 
value of the land, and the local prices of labor and mate- 
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not exceed $14,000, but if built of wood, it might be re- 
duced to $9,500. ‘The style and expense of this house 
are worthy of notice and imitation, inasmuch as the 
tendencies of the larger towns and cities in this country 
have been to erect elaborate and costly school-build- 
ings. It is wiser to build in a simpler way, and to add 
the surplus funds to interior ornamentation, to refer- 
ence-libraries, books, apparatus, engravings, etc., points 
so much neglected in the plans of building committees, 
and other school officers. 


— The colored Baptist theological school, established 
at Olivet Baptist Church, Louisville, on the 24th of 
November last, has been re-opened. The school was 
instituted for the training of colored preachers, and all 
other persons, male and female, from all parts of the 
State that desire a practical education to make them- 


selves competent teachers. Rev. A. Barry, from the - 


Nashville College, has been employed by the Executive 
Board to take charge of the school, and teach all of the 


proper size to accommodate the children living within 


English branches. 
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One of the most interesting places for teachers to 
visit, to gain valuable information and new ideas, is a 
well-organized printing office. Asa matter of interest 
to themselves, as well as to obtain a stock of interesting 
facts for their pupils, teachers would do well at vacation 
time te learn, from a practical examination, how the 
daily papers of the day are made. 


It is stated by an experienced editor, that of the com- 
munications received for publication in our daily papers, 
from persons usually supposed to be well educated, the 
poorest spelling, and the most diffuse and careless com- 
position comes from school teachers. “Can these 
things be?” It is a notable fact in this connection, 
says the same authority, that teachers in our Normal 
schools are much more nearly perfect in the respects 
mentioned than the teachers in other grades. 


THE principal of the female High School at Louis 
ville, Ky., reports that in the institution over which he- 
presides, “for a number of years past there has been 
a larger per cent. of absence on account of sickness 
during the month or six weeks succeeding the Christ- 
mas holidays than during any other equal length of 
time in the scholastic year.” Can it be that the young 
ladies of such a “ scholastic” institution are no better 
than the little boys in New England who traditionally 
play with turkeys’ “drum-sticks ” and encounter “ mince- 
pie nightmares” for a week after the holidays ? 


THE question of ventilation in the school-room is one 
of the most important to be considered in connection 
with the arrangement of school-buildings. At the last 
meeting of the Louisville (Ky.) school committee, a res- 
olution was adopted instructing the building and sani- 
tary committees to visit the schools and see what plan 
can be devised for the proper ventilation of the build- 
ings. It was asserted by the gentleman who introduced 
the resolution, and not denied by any member of the 
committee, that “ the complaints which had been made 
about ventilation of the houses were not without founda- 
tion ; that the windows of the school-rooms were the only 
means at present, and that when the thermometer stood 
at zero outside and 70° or 80° inside, the atmosphere 
was necessarily very injurious to health.” 


Tue Bisnop oF MANCHESTER, England, is forced, 
after a careful examination of the subject, to admit that 
the present school system of England is far from per- 
fect. He argues that, since the schools, as a whole, 
“turn out neither intelligent Christians nor intelligent 
citizens,” some reform must be undertaken in its meth- 
ods of education. As an important step in that direc- 
tion, he is reluctantly brought to believe that compul- 
sory education must be adopted. That such a step 
alone can avail to correct the evils of any school sys- 
tem will hardly be claimed, even by the most ardent 
fiends of compulsory educaticn ; but the general prin- 
ciple which the bishop has avowed will meet with ap- 
proval among all who, like himself have carefully stud- 
ied the subject in all its bearings. 


- 


THe GeRMAN LANGUAGE has been taught in the 
public schools of New York for about twenty years, 
and now a determined effort is made to do away with 
it. At the present time there are, in round numbers, 
19,000 children pursuing the study of German in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. About thirty German teachers 
are employed, at an aggregate expense for salaries of 
some $40,000 per year. Adding to this amount the 
cost of books, stationery, etc., the total expense to the 
city, of teaching German in the public schools, is $45,- 
ooo yer year. It is claimed that one-fourth of the pop- 
ulation of New York consists of Germans, and, in their 
name a strong protest is made against abolishing that 
feature of the school system which makes this language 
a part of common education. ' On the other hand, it is 
claimed that the study was first introduced merely to 
gratify a whim; that economy in the administration of 
public affairs demands its abolition ; that it is contrary 
to the genius and spirit of our American institutions to 
perpetuate, through a foreigh tongue, a sympathy for 
foreign ideas that may develop into hostility to repub- 
lican rule ; and that, if the Germans are to have their 
language taught in the public schools, the French, 
Swedes, Spaniards, and Irish have an equal right to 
have the tongue of their fatherland added to the list of 
studies provided at the public expense. At the last 
meeting of the Board of Education the subject was 
warmly discussed, but no action was taken. 


The Massachusetts Schools. 


The annual report of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education has just been presented to the Legislature. 
This is the thirty-eighth report of the Board, and makes 
a volume of about 325 pages. As the Boston G/ode, ina 
review of the report, says, “It is a document of pecul- 
iar interest to those who have the educational welfare 
of thé State at heart, a sort of barometer which shows 
the rise and fall of our local civilization.” It reviews 
the progress made during the year, makes a statement 
as to the exact condition of educational matters, lays 
bare the shortcomings of the system, and suggests the 
changes that necessity and circumstances seem to de- 
mand. The first portion of the document consists of 
the statement of the Board, and the report of the 
visitors of the State Normal Schools. The greater por- 
tion of the first-named document is in relation to the 
Normal Schools of the State, while the latter is wholly 
devoted to that subject. It is stated thatin all of them 
there is that quick sense of the present needs of educa- 
tion, without which any school for the training of teach- 
ers would be almost useless. Within the pastfyear, the 
Board has carefully arranged a plan for the keeping of 
the accounts of the Normal Schools by their Principals, 
and especially for the management of the affairs of the 
boarding-houses, whereby the degree of economy with 
which they are conducted shall be clearly shown. 

The year has witnessed the opening of the new Nor- 
mal School at Worcester, which has begun its career 
with a remarkably strong staff of teachers, and a num- 


was not imaginary. The Board asks the especial at. 
tention of the Legislature to the Normal Art School 
and its interests, and “urges the absolute necessity of 
providing at once proper accommodations for it. Noth- 
ing less than a building of its own, skilfully adapted to 
its wants, and large enough to provide for its growth, it 
thinks, will really meet the need, The Board thinks 
that, should a suitable site on the Boston Back Bay 
lands be set apart for an edifice, and a sum equal to 
half the cost of such edifice be appropriated from the 
Treasury on condition that private munificence should 
supply the other half, the condition would be promptly 
complied with, and the needed accommodations be 
gained. The Board states as its conviction, that the 
great need of the schools of our Commonwealth now is 
a wider and wiser supervision. Without it, it is impos- 
sible that schools in small and remote townships can be 
what they ought to be. We are yet far from realizing 
completely the idea of State education. 

Under that idea, fully realized, the State would hold 
itself responsible for the provision, the improvement 
and oversight of schools in the weakest and poorest 
regions, and would know that she could not but suffer 
by the neglect of them. The expenses of the work 
entrusted to the Board have, this year, surpassed the 
means at its disposal by nearly $20,000. These expen- 
ses are for educational work undertaken by the Board, 
not on its own responsibility, but by the direction of the 
Legislature. The Normal Schools are supported by 
appropriations from a moiety of the school fund of the 
Commonwealth. Two new schools have been added 
within the last three years, the school at Worcester and 
the Art School. The establishment of these schools 
has not increased, but diminished the fund from whose 
income the schools must all be supported. The income 
of the portion of the school fund, last year, appropri- 
ated to the work under the care of the Board, amounted’ 
to $78,814.94. The appropriations made by the Legis- 
lature to be supplied from it amounted to $106,800. 
The Board call renewed attention to this state of things, 
and urge the necessity of some larger and more trust- 
worthy provision for the general interests of education, 
which are the interests of the State at large, and which 
have demanded this establishment of institutions be- 
yond the present resources of the school funds to sup- 
port. 

The abstract of the reports of the committees of 
schools in various parts of the Commonwealth, which 
occupies the larger portion of the volume, furnishes an 
amount of reading of remarkable interest: As is well 
said by the authority already quoted: “ As the utter- 
ances of able men and women who are deeply inter- 
ested in the cause of education, and who view the sub- 
ject from their various stand-points, this portion of the 
report deserves more than ordinary attention. Many 
of the evils which still cling to our school system are 
pointed out and dwelt upon, and the teacher or parent 
who cannot peruse these two hundred pages without 
learning something which will be of advantage to learn, 
must be either very stupid, or have very nearly reached 
perfection.” 


The Centennial at Philade'phia. 


Notwithstanding the comparative silence of the New 
England press on the subject, the National Exposition 
at Philadelphia, on the centennial anniversary of our 
Independence, is a fixed fact. The buildings for the 
purpose, admirable in design, and of vast extent, are 
already in process of erection. The President of the 
United States has sent to Congress a message recom- 
mending a large appropriation for securing a fit rep- 
resentation of the several departments of the national 
public services, including an’ estimate of $50,000 for 
education. And it is hoped that the friends of educa 
tion throughout the country will urge upon their congres- 


ber of students from its own immediate neighborhood, 


which shows that the need which it was built to meet 


sional representatives the importance of making this pro- 
vision for the educational exhibition. 
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At the recent meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational Association, 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, read an able pa- 
per on the Centennial Exposition, at the conclusion of 
which, he offered the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to act for that 
body, with the authorities of the Centennial, in perfecting a plan 
for the proper representation of the educational interests of the 
country at the approaching National Exposition at Philadelphia. 


The following gentlemen were appointed on the com- 
mittee: General John Eaton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education ; J. P. Wickersham, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Pennsylvania ; John D. Philbrick, 
ex-Supt. of Public Schools of Boston; Alonzo Aber- 
nethy, State Superintendent of Schools of Iowa; and 
William H. Ruffner, State Superintendent of Schools of 
Virginia. This Committee met last week in Philadel- 
phia, and had a satisfactory conference with the Hon. 
A. T. Goshorn, the director-general of the Exposition, 
who expressed his earnest desire to do all in his 
power to render the educational department of the Expo- 
sition a success. He also suggested that this committee 
should act as a permanent advisory committee, in re- 
spect to the educational department. But definite action 
in regard to the arrangements was postponed until the 
result of congressional action respecting the proposed 
appropriation should be known. 

It is hoped that educators throughout the coun- 
try will take hold of this matter in earnest, for no 
doubt an opportunity is offered by this Exposition to 
give the cause of education a powerful impulse. His 
excellency, Baron Schwarz-Senborm, the director-general 
of the Vienna Exposition, and at present Austrian 
minister at Washington, was present at the meeting of 
superintendents, and spoke in the strongest terms of 
the value of international expositions, and of the im- 
portance of making a full representation of educational 
interests at Philadelphia. He highly commended the 
arrangements thus far adopted for the Philadelphia 
Centennial. 


Persian Scholarship. 


Educational matters in the far East derive a new 
interest from the discussion aroused by the publication 
of the famous diary of the Shah of Persia, recording 
the events of his journey to England. The London 
Times, in reviewing the book, intimates a belief that 
here and there the diary is “ touched up,” and, in order to 
indorsé such a belief, puts forward doubts of the famil- 
iarity of the Shah with objects like the earpenter’s tools 
of Peter the Great, or the boots and writing materials of 
Frederick the Great, or with the history of Ulysses and 
Telemachus. To this view, that able student A. Vam- 
béry takes exceptions. Writing to the Zimes from Bud- 
apest University, Mr. Vambéry claims that not only 
the Shah and Sultan, but many dignitaries of Persia and 
Turkey are fully conversant with subjects like those in 
question. To quote only a few instances, he remarks that 
the history of Peter the Great was translated and 
printed several years ago in Persia and Turkey, and is 
a favorite work of the respective Orientals. The same, 
he says, is the case with Fénélon’s “ Télémaque,” which 
for a long time past has been the first reading-book of 
French-learning Turks and Persians. There is of the 
last-named book an excellent Turkish version made by 
Kiamid Pasha, the President of the Grand Council of 
the Sublime Porte—a version which he claims does 
honor to the original. 

No European wnter is better prepared to speak authen- 
tatively on this subject than Mr. Vambéry. Having ac- 
quired his information, too, at the risk not only of 
Personal liberty, but of life itself, his views will be re- 
celved with that profound respect that must ever attach to 
the utterance of one who unites in so strong a degree 
the enthusiasm of the student with the real learning of 
the explorer. But, in whatever light the position and 


influence of Persian education at this day may be con- 
sidered, the time is not far distant when the scholars of 
our modern nations shall acknowlege the great debt 
which the literature and learning of our time owes to 
the influence of Persian civilization and letters, in what 
we may almost term the pre-historic age of literature. 


Drawing in the Common Schools. 


BY PROF. B, F. TWEED. 


An editorial in the New York Zridune contains some 
strictures upon “Drawing in the Common Schools,” 
which seem to demand some notice. The writer says 
“it is a question of expediency, and ought to be con- 
sidered in practical, business fashion.” Will it pay to 
make Drawing a part of the public school course ?” 
That certainly is the question, well put. Now, let us 
see how this “ practical, business fashion” is adhered to 
in its discussion. The next sentence willshow. “ Half- 
educated rhetoricians advocate it in countless high-flying 
periods ; pedants, gently ambling on their hobbies, ad- 
vise it in backward-floating clouds of platitudes ; and 
not a few very sensible people say they believe in it.” 
There, if that doesn’t mean business, what does it 
mean? It is evident that not all “ half-educated rhetor- 
icians advocate it ;’ but how those mounted “ pedants,” 
though “ ambling ” never so “gently,” can “ advise it in 
backward-floating clouds,” is past our comprehension. 
The last clause, that “not a few very sensible people 
say they believe in it,” is clearer to our mind, and there- 
fore, leaving “ half-educated rhetoricians ” and “mounted 
pedants ” to their gyrations, we propose to offer a few 
reasons why some very sensible people believe in it. It 
comes in answer to a demand in the community that 
our school education shall contribute more directly to 
our industrial interests. 

As early as 1869, in answer to “a petition signed by 
several well-known and highly respected citizens, dis- 
tinguished for their interest in popular education, and 
for their connection with those great branches of me- 
chanical and manufacturing industry which absorb large 
amounts of the capital, and give employment to great 
numbers of the residents of the Commonwealth,” the 
Massachusetts Legislature passed the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the Board of Education be directed to consider 
the expediency of making provision by law for giving free instruc- 
cion to men, women, and children in mechanical drawing, either in 
existing schools, or in ‘hose to be established for that purpose, in 


all the towns of the Commonwealth having more than 5,000 inhab- 
itants, and report a definite plan therefor to the next General 


Court. 

That every one may be able to distribute the original 
petitioners among the several classes of “ half-edu- 
cated rhetoricians,” “ambling pedants,” and “very 
sensible men,” we append their names: Jacob Bige- 
low, J. Thomas Stevenson, William A. Burke, James 
Lawrence, Edward E. Hale, Theodore Lyman, Jordan, 
Marsh & Co., John Amory Lowell, E. B. Bigelow, Fran- 
cis C. Lowell, John H. Clifford, William Gray, F. H, 
Peabody, A. A. Lawrence & Co. 

These men, it is well known, are almost all of them 
largely interested in our great manufacturing interests, 
and by reference to the petition, in the appendix to the re- 
port of the Secretary of the, Board of Education (Thirty- 
Fourth Annual Report), it will be seen that they re- 
garded it almost exclusively from the point that it would 
“pay.” They represent that “every branch of manufac- 
turers ” . “requires some knowledge of drawing, 

that the publit schools do not afford any wide 
provision for instruction in Drawing ; that our manu- 
facturers therefore compete under disadvantages with 
the manufacturers of Europe.” 

They refer to’ what has been done during the last ten 
years in England, and say that they are assured that 
boys and girls, by the time they are sixteen years of age, 
acquire great proficiency in mechanical drawing and 
other arts of design. “For such reasons” they ask 


that the Board of Education be required to report a 
definite plan for supplying this want. The Board of 
Education referred the petition and resolution to a 
special committee, who issued a circular to several gen- 
tlemen whom they considered best qualified to give 
advice. Following, to a considerable extent, the sug- 
gestions of these gentlemen, including Prof. C. O. 
Thomson and Prof. George E. Gladwin, of the Worces- 
ter Technical School ; Prof. Ware, of the Institute of 
Technology; Prof. Bail, of the Sheffield Scientific 
School at Yale College; Prof. John S. Woodman, of 
the Scientific Department of Dartmouth College,—this 
committee reported they were “more than ever im- 
pressed with the importance of urging upon the people 
of the Commonwealth the introdnction of Free-hand 
Drawing into all our public schools.” The report of 
this committee was adopted by the Board of Education, 
and whatever of legislation we have had has been the 
result of these suggestions. 

Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of teaching 
Drawing in our public schools, the above statement 
shows that it originated with those who looked at it 
from its paying point, was carefully investigated and 
recommended py those to whom the interests of educa- 
cation have been officially intrusted, and that their rec- 
ommendations have had to receive the sanction of the 
State Legislature. 

If these petitioners, professors, members of the Board 
of Education, and legislators, are made up chiefly of 
“half-educated rhetoricians,” “ambling pedants,” with 
only a liberal sprinkling of “very sensible men,” we 
may well say, God save the Commonwealth. 

That our schools “should give, above everything 
else, a sound knowledge of the common English 
branches,” may be conceded. But it does not follow, 
by any means, that whatever of failure to do this exists 
is the result of having too many studies. I believe it to 
be the unanimous opinion of our best educators that 
more time is wasted by incompetent teaching of the 
common English branches than is required for Drawing. 
Let us have half the time that is now spent by the 
scholars in our public schools in /echnical grammar, which 
does not enable “the pupils to speak and write cor- 
rectly,” and a little of that required to commit to mem- 
ory some unimportant facts in geography—to be forgot- 
ten, fortunately, before the next lesson, and the advo- 
cates of Drawing will ask no more. 

The fact is, that with Drawing, or without, “a pain- 
fully large number” will leave school with but an im- 
perfect knowledge of the English branches, so long as 
a large majority of teachers enter upon their duties with 
wholly insufficient preparation. The tendency, how- 
ever, will be towards good teaching, from the very fact 
that it will be necessary to attend more to what is prac- 
tical. Of the success which has attended the introduc- 
tion of drawing into our schools I shall be glad to say 
something hereafter. 


Opinions of Educators 
AS TO THE WORK AND MERITS OF OUR JOURNAL, 


I enclose subscription to the Yournal of Education for one year. 
I trust you will succeed in your new work.—Hon, D, H. CuHam- 
BERLAIN, Governor of South Carolina. 

Send me every No. from January 1. I have seen one copy, and 
if the rest are like it I do not wish to miss one number.—W. H, 
Lanvon, Princ. Union Free School, Keeseville, N. Y. 
Accept my Congratulations upon the inauguration of the enter- 
prise, and best wishes for its success.-C HANNING FoLsom, Dover, 
N. H. 
I have laid the NEw ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION before 
some of our teachers, and I hope in a few days to send you a club 
list of subscribers. It must be a welcome visitor to the live teachers 
of New England especially, I shall read its columns with a lively 
interest.—WM. CONNELL, JR., Supt. of Pub, Schools, Fall River, 
Mass. 
A specimen copy of your New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION has just been received, . 1 am much pleased with it. Your 
“new departure ” must certainly meet with favor throughout the 
New England States, and will be hailed with pleasure by many 


Western readers.—JoHN HULL, Supt. of Schcols, McLean Co., lil. 
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A few Ideas on Exhibitions. 


BY MRS. L. J. SHERMAN. 


Having had much experience with schools during the 
last twenty years, I am inclined to state, for the benefit 
of those just beginning a teacher’s life, some points 
reached through that experience. 

In this article I shall confine myself entirely to exhi- 
hibitions, and proceed to state a few rules that I have 
adopted with reference to them. I do not suppose 


these rules would apply to all schools, but the principle | 


remains the same, and can be modified to meet existing 
circumstances. First, then: Never sacrifice anything 
to a public school-exercise, of more value than thé ex- 
ercise itself; as, for instance, the health of the pupils, 
or their general advancement. Secondly: Never assign 
parts chiefly for show. There must, of course, be vari- 
ety: but never give a pupil anything to memorize which 
has no intrinsic value. Let the solutions be such as 
will feed the mind and aid its growth, while they also 
please the ear of a critical audience. The teacher can 
actually instruct an audience by the selections she gives 
her pupils to recite before them. 

For girls I choose selections from Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Tennyson, Browning ; for boys, from Shakspeare, 
Cicero’s orations, or such declamations as The Polish 
Boy, Casabianca, Warren’s Address, or Speeches of 
Patrick Henry, Webster, or Choate. 

The research necessary to make the selections is 
good for me in obliging me to possess myself of infor- 
mation in this direction, which my busy teacher’s life 
might otherwise crowd out. The whole influence of 
the selections is healthful upon the pupils, proving an 
aid to their other studies, while the principle do nothing 
Jor show, acted upon by the teacher in all the minutie 
of the school-room, is a powerful antidote to the preva- 
lent tendency to superficiality. 


Doctor Corbeau. 


BY OLIVE A. WADSWORTH. 


Doctor Corbeau, 
I'd like you to know, 
(Who is sometimes called the Learned Crow,) 
Was an eminent person long ago, 
A great Professor, bookish and bland, 
Whose fame had resounded through the land. 
He’d been to the schools 
Where they pass no fools, 
But have endless lessons and vigorous rules ; 
Manifold schools, with names that vary, 
An Institute, and a Seminary, 
A Polytechnic, and Military ; 
Universities, French and German,— 
Till he knew all things, from granting a Firman 
To bowing like lords, or swimming like mermen, 
Or tossing a soufflé, or preaching a sermon. 


Whenever he lifted his warning claw, 

The children’s eyes would widen and glisten ; 
And when he uttered his solemn “caw” 

Even the grey-beards stopped to listen; * 
So the anxious fathers, and tender mothers, 
And grown-up sisters, and older brothers, 
And the family-friends, above all others, 
Besought him to quit researches bewilderin’, 
And devote himself to teaching the children. 

And the Doctor, polite, 
And courteous, quite, 
Replied, that to do so would give him delight ! 


So, ruffling his feathers above and below, 


And making a peck at a piece of cheese, 

And giving a meditative sneeze, 

And rolling his eyes, to excite their wonder, 
And looking as black as a lump of thunder, 
And clearing his throat with a stuttering “ caw,” 
And grasping his notes with his inky claw, 

And twisting his neck excesssively wry, 

And shaking his tail, and cocking his eye, 

And saying, “ My hearers, I now expect your 
Closest attention,” he opened his lecture. 


“ Oh, what,” he sighed, “my ingenuous youth, 
Can equal the worth of a grain of truth? 
Not theories, by the growth, forsooth ! 
My innermost consciousness assures 
I best can mould these natures of yours, 
By telling you what I’ve seen on my tours. 
So munch no paper, and catch no flies, - 
But shut up your mouths, and open your eyes, 
While I tell you something to make you wise. 
In journeying lately through Anjou, 
I saw some peasants a lad pursue ; 

‘ What is this chase,’ 

Cried I, ‘and this race?” 
‘A boy,’ they replied, ‘that yawns in your face ! 
We’re hunting him out of the town with labor, 
For fear he’ll swallow his next-door neighbor !” 


“ And once at the museum in Navarre, 
I saw two cubs and their mother bear; « 
But one little bear 
Had flaxen hair, 
Sky-blue eyes, and a sulky air ! 
‘ This,’ said the keeper, ‘I grieve to say, 
Is a little girl that wouldn’t obey. 
To such companionship she comes 
From slovenly sucking her little thumbs ! 
None can endure her but bears, because 
No one but bears may suck their paws !’” 
And the Doctor gave three fearful caws. 


“ But alas, in a town in Normandy 
A woefuller sight my eyes did see ; 
Under a spout, 
When the rain was out, 
Winter and summer, the year about, 
There stands forever a huge brown jug, 
On each of its sides a monstrous lug ; 
Long since in its youth,— 
(When they told me this truth 
My eyes with amazement rolled in their sockets !) 
*Twas a slovenly boy with his hands in his pockets! 
I think I’ve his picture in one of my lockets. 


“ As through Alsace 
I next did pass, 
A grim, gray wolf lay asleep in the grass. 
* This is the beast,’ 
Said the parish priest, 
‘ That scours the land from west to east, 
And gnaws the fingers that pinch and spat, 
And the feet that kick,—and isn’t he fat !’ 
And when I arrived in Languedoc, 
The prefect showed me the new town clock. 
_ ‘The boy,’ said he, ‘was of worthy stock, 
But in every place, - 
Despite the disgrace, 
His hands kept traveling round his face ; 
So now we’ve hoisted him into the steeple 
To tell the hours to all the people.’ 


“Some other time the rest you shall know ; 
The class is dismissed,” said Doctor Corbeau. 
If anybody would like to guess or 
Ask the fate of the learned Professor, 

Why he talks no more 

As in days of yore, 
The reason’s as plain as the figure four ; 

The world is forever 

Becoming more clever, 
And the children have grown so wise and old 
They know such things without being told. 


Suggestions. 


A descriptive explanation of the ARMS OF THE STATES 
OF THE AMERICAN UNIon is an admirable, interesting, 
and useful exercise for advanced scholars. Pictures 
of these may be found in Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary, page 1755. 

Give one State to each scholar ; let him describe the 
figures, giving reasons for their use; give the motto, 


And shaking them down, as they ought to go, 
And standing a minute upon one toe, 


with similar reasons, translating it when, as in a major- 
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teresting information will thus be obtained. This ex- 
ercise will require patient, careful, and intelligent re- 
search. 

CAPPING NAMES, 

This is done after the manner of the familiar game 
of “Capping Verse,” by using the final of one word as 
the initial of the next, thus: 

First Sch.—Boston, capital of Mass. 

Second Sch.—N, Nebraska, a Western State. 

Third Sch.—A, Albany, capital of N. Y. 

Fourth Sch.—Y, Yuba, a river in California. © 

When carried on in a brisk and animated style, this 
exercise is amusing as well as instructive. 

A similar exercise consists of giving geographical 
names alphabetically, until no scholar can think of 
another name, beginning with the first letter, thus: 

Augusta, capital of Maine; Ararat, mountain in Tur- 
key ; Algiers, State in Africa, and so on until the A’s 
are exhausted, when the teacher calls the next letter. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE. 

Let each pupil represent a State that he shall have 
chosen a week before ; at roll-call, let him recite some 
interesting fact in its past history or present condition, 
thus : 

Teacher.—John Smith. 

¥. S.—Kansas: Many people of this State are now 
in great want and destitution because of the grasshopper 
plague. 

Teacher.—Mary Jones. 

M. ¥.— Massachusetts: In Newburyport, in this 
State, there is said to be a newly discovered silver mine. 

Teacher.—Lucy Brown, 

ZL. B.—Louisiana; There are political troubles in 
this State at the present time. Gen. Sheridan has been 
sent there to settle them. 

And so on, to the end of the States and Territories. 
The teacher must direct and instruct the scholars how 
and where such items of general interest may be found 
in‘the various newspapers and magazines. 

Will teachers in all grades of schools, send us similar 
suggestions of Zhings to do,and How to do Them/ Ad- 
dress M. B. C. Slade, Fall River, Mass. ’ 


Kindergarten Bird-Class. 


BY MRS. M. B. C. SLADE. 


One little girl asks the questions ; the class or school gives the an- 
swers. They should be taught to imitate the various bird-notes, 
correctly and musically. 


Q. Tell me how Chris-cradle sings, 
Birdie sweet, with bright, brown wings. 
A. Sing her song, all sing with me ; 
Chris, chris, cradle,—Saint Marie. 
Q. What is the Whip-poor-will’s sad song, 
Heard jn the summer, all night long ? 
A. My poor wife has gone to mill! 
Whip poor will! whip poor will! 
Q. Sing me the notes the whistling quail 
Sounds o’er meadow, hill, and vale. 
A. Robert White! ’Twill rain to-night! 
More wet, more wet, Bob White! Bob White! 
Q. What does Robin-red-breast say, 
Waking up at dawn of day? 
A. Cheer up! cheer up! cheer! cheer! cheer ! 
Ripe, ripe cherries! quick! quick! here! 
Q. What does the saucy Kill-deer cry, 
Chasing the hawk across the sky ? 
4. He drives the hawk as he flies in fear, 
And he sings, kill-deer! kill-deer! kill-deer ! 
Q. What is the brave little snow-bird’s sound, 
When snow lies deep on the frozen ground? 
A. Naught for the cold and wind cares he,— 
‘ Chick-a-chick-a-dee-dee, dee, dee, dee ! 
Q. What do the little birds do at night,” 
When the sun in the west sinks out of sight? 
A. Heads under their wings they go to sleep, 
And the last they say is, peep—peep—peep! 


ity of cases, it is not English. A vast amount of in- 


All put the ri the eyes, and say the “ peep-pecp” 
eyes, and say 
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Scientific Department. 


Edited by DAVID W. HOYT, Providence, R. I. 


[All communications relating to this Department should be addressed to its 
Editor, as above.] 


Geological and Topographical Survey of the 
Territories. 


Concerning the work of the season just ended, the 
Secretary of the Interior makes the following report to 
Congress : 

“The first division of the survey, under Mr. Hayden, 
completed the unfinished work of the preceding season 
in the central portion of Colorado Territory, and ex- 
tended its operations westward over that portion of said 
territory lying between the ro8th and rroth meridians of 
west longitude. About 18,000 square miles were sur- 
veyed, covering a section of country probably more gen- 
erally elevated above the sea-level than any other within 
the borders of the United States. As an illustration of 
the uniform great elevation of extensive sections of this 
region, it may be mentioned that one of the subdivisions 
of the survey, in exploring an area of nearly 3,000 square 
miles, was compelled to operate above the timber-line 
(about 11,500 feet above the level of the sea) for over 
amonth. The necessary materials have been collected 
for constructing accurate maps of the region surveyed, 
which will require for illustration six sheets or maps of 
the physical atlas. Special attention was given to the min- 
ing and agricultural resources of the country, and those 
portions of it which can be redeemed by irrigation will be 
properly indicated on the maps. The San Juan mining 
region in Southern Colorado was included in the survey, 
and over 50 mines therein were properly located. Many 
valuable specimens of ores, minerals, fossils, Indian art, 
&c., were collected. Numerous ruins of towns and dwel- 
lings of an extinct race of people which once inhabited 
the mésas and cafions. of Western Colorado were found, 
and remarkable fortifications of hewn stone laid in mortar 
discovered in the sides of deep cafions, many of which 
are situated rooo feet vertically from the stream below. 


The structure of these fortifications and dwellings, and |. 


the peculiar glazed pottery in the vicinity, indicate the 
existence of a people inhabiting this region many cen- 
turies ago, who were much further advanced in the arts 
than any of the Indian tribes of the present day. The 
results of the work of the past season will exceed in 
quantity and interest those of any previous year. 

“The field of operations during the past season of the 
second division, under Mr. Powell, was the central and 
northeast portions of Utah Territory, and its labors were 
principally confined to the completion of the unfinished 
work of the preceding year. The main party is still in 
the field, so that the full results of the season’s survey 
cannot at this date be given. It may be stated, how- 
ever, that material has been collected for the mapping 
of an extensive region of country heretofore but little 
known ; that the position of many of the more important 
mineral lodes have been determined, and will be repre- 
sented on the ‘general’ maps; and that the area and 
distribution of such portions of the country surveyed as 
can be redeemed by irrigation will be properly indicated 
o the ‘special’ maps. Extensive coal-beds have been 
discovered and traced, interesting and valuable speci- 
mens of fossils, rocks, minerals, and ores obtained, and 
a large collection made of Indian relics and articles, 
illustrating the arts existing among the Indians inhabit- 
ing that region. Mr. Powell had, in former surveys, 
discovered many ruins of towns and hamlets once occu- 
pied by the ancient inhabitants of the valley of the Col- 
orado river; and during the past season many other 
such ruins have been found, some of their ancient pic- 
ture-writings and many of their stone implements col- 
lected. The positions of many scores of these rained 
towns will be accurately indicated on the ‘general ’ 
maps. The researches of this division among the ex- 
tinct races, _ well as the present inhabitants of this in- 


teresting region, have embraced polity, mythology, tradi- 


_|tions, language, poetry, arts, habits, customs, and the 


means of obtaining subsistence, together with pre-his- 
toric remains ; and when the results obtained shall have 
been published, it is believed that they will constitute 
an important contribution to the ethnography of Amer- 
ican tribes. 

“These surveys have, so far as they have been pros- 
ecuted, resulted in affording much information of great 
value to our people, as well as to the scientific world. 
The construction of a physical atlas of the Territories, 
which will show all the results of the surveys as rapidly 
as they can be prepared for publication, is designed to 
preserve, for convenient reference, the information thus 
obtained ; and if a continuation of the surveys should be 
authorized, such an atlas would become, in time, of in- 
trinsic value, not only to the people at large, but to other 
nations. 

“In view of these and other considerations, I regard 
the moderate cost of these surveys as more than com- 
pensated by the value of the information thereby ob- 
tained, and therefore cordially recommend a continua- 
tion of the United States geological survey of the Ter- 
ritories.” 


NOTES. 


Nature of December 31 has an appreciative notice of 
“The Anderson School of Natural History,” closing as 
follows: “When we consider what has thus been done 
in the United States, it is no slight reproach to us that 
nothing of the sort has been attempted in England. 
The great aquariums which have recently been built in 
several places offer unusual facilities for such an institu- 
tion. But, alas! Brighton, Sydenham, and Southport 
are, we fear, wholly given up to ten per cent, The only 
counterpart of Professor Agassiz in Europe is Anton 
Dohrn, whose ‘ Zodlogical Station’ at Naples is a wor- 
thy rival of the Anderson School of Natural History— 
perhaps even more complete in its organization. We 
trust, however, that before long a similar scheme may 
be started in this country.” 


Tue typhoon that swept over Hong Kong on the 22d 
and 23d of September last, was the most terrible one 
known in that region for more than thirty years. The 
barometer fell to 28.7 at Hong Kong, and to 28 at Ma- 
cao. Several pendulum clocks stopped at the same 
hour, when the most violent throe of wind was experi- 
enced ; hence it is supposed that, at the precise mo- 
ment when the typhoon was at its height, a shock of an 
earthquake occurred. This is thought to indicate that 
the atmospheric disturbance caused a disturbance in the 
crust of the earth. 


GERMAN plants were found in French soil after the 
German invasion. Similar phenomena have been ob- 
served before. A species of pepper-grass (Zepidium 
draba) was introduced into England by the English 
troops who failed in the attempt to land on Walcheren 


Department of Mathematics. 


Edited by PROF. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


[Teachers, and others interested in this Department, are respectfully invited to 
contribute by proposing questions or problems, by solutions of proposed prob- 
lems, or by illustrating methods of teaching, etc., etc.) 


In undertaking the management of a Mathematical 
Department of this journal, to appear each alternate 
week, the editor does not expect to do the principal 
part of the work himself, but will consider the depart- 
ment a success only when he shall succeed in bringing 
to it the thoughts and methods of others interested in 
these topics. He has in mind already some persons 
who may expect to be called on for this aid, unless, as is 
to be hoped, their services shall be volunteered. More- 
over there are hundreds not personally known to him 
who are interested in mathematical subjects and who, as 
well as the before-mentioned acquaintances, may by 
these presents consider themselves respectfully and ur- 
gently requested to lend their aid to this column. 

This last word suggests that we cannot make a better 
beginning than to name a few words of frequent use in 
mathematical language a majority of which are mispro- 
nounced by a majority of pupils and by a large mi- 
nority of teachers. These are some of them: 


Alternate—the first syllable often pronounced aw/, and 
the accent placed on the first instead of the second syl- 
lable. 

Area—has its accent on the first, not on the second 
syllable. 

Equation—the ¢incorrectly pronounced like z in azure, 
The second syllable is like ‘ion in nation. 

Exponent—accent too often put on first instead of 
second syllable. 

Column—Not to be pronounced as if spelled yum, 

Height—should be pronounced 4é/e and not with the 
sound of #A/ at the end. 

Root—oo long 2s in b0dt, not as in 


If it is objected that we are encroaching upon the 
department of language, the reply shall be that we are 
only urging the teacher not to pull down in his arith- 
metic or algebra class what he has taken great pains 
to build up in his grammar class ; for if he allows the 
incorrect use of language in any recitation the habit 
will become too strong for any battery of grammatical 
rules to demolish. Insist, therefore, Jer/inaciously upon 
the correct use of mathematical language, and do not 
allow the expression “a equals to 4,” nor a’, a3, etc., and 
a”, a’, etc., to be read as if they were the same thing 
WeJwish to call especial attention to the adverb usea 
above—“ ertinaciously.” We mean by it, all that can be 
found in its definition in Webster and Worcester put to- 
gether. Nothing short of this “eternal vigilance” can 
be set as the price of “freedom” from a bad habit. 

We close with two problems for a Saturday afternoon 
recreation : 

Pros. 1. To divide a trapezoid into two parts equal 


in 1809. It is thought that the gain from the herb wasfin area, by a line parallel to its parallel sides. 


greater than the loss from the war. In 1814 many 
plants from the Don were introduced into the Rhone 


valley and vicinity of Paris. 


In ENGLAND it is thought, that the publication of the 
localities of rarer plants should not be encouraged, as 
it is prejudicial to the permanence of those plants. 
Thus Nature says: “We are glad to find that one of 
the rarest and most interesting of British plants, the 
Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium calceolus) has been found in 
several other localities in the woody magnesian-lime- 
stone denes of Durham, besides the original one of 
Castle Eden; the exact spots are wisely withheld.” 
Six species of Lady’s Slipper are found in the United 
States, some of them very curious and beautiful. 


It is clearly proven that provision for the separation 
of leaves, in autumn, begins almost as soon as the first 


Pros. 2. To divide a trapezium into four parts equal 
in area, one dividing line being parallel to one side 
of the trapezium. 


At the Ecumenical Council which convened at Rome 
Dec, 8, 1869, the decrees, carried by a vote of 451 out 
of 601, asserted the infallibility of the Roman pontiff, 
and defined the relations of religion to science. Among 
the opinions declared heretical, and their holders anath- 
ematized, are these : 


“Let him be anathema— 

“Who shall say that human sciences ought to be pur- 
sued in such a spirit of freedom that one may be allowed 
to hold as true their assertions, even when opposed to 
revealed doctrine. ; 
“Who shall say that it may at any time come to pass, 
in the progress of science, that the doctrines set forth by 
the Church must be taken in another sense than that in 
which the Church has ever received and yet receives 


bud is formed in spring. 


them.” 
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Washington Correspondence. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1875. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tional Association held its semi-annual session in this city, on Jan- 
uary 27 and 28. Among the distinguished educators were the 
Hon. Messrs. A. C. Hopkins, of Indiana; Brown, of Indianap- 
olis; Wickersham, of Pennsylvania; Luckey, of Pittsburg; Nor- 
throp, of Connecticut; Philbrick and Walter Smith, of Boston; 
Abernethy, of Iowa; and Jillson, of South Carolina. 

Mr. Northrop, on Compulsory Education. 

The Hon. B. G. Northrop read a paper favoring Compulsory 
Education, which was subsequently discussed with some spirit. 
The Convention then called on President Grant, and then visited 
the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

The Jefferson School Building. 

All the teachers of the city were invited by the superintendent, 
Mr. Wilson, to be present in the charming, fan-shaped auditorium 
of the Jefferson School Building at 2 o’clock P. M.; at least two 
hundred were there, mostly women, as very few of the ruder sex 
are employed in the schools here. It was a pleasant sight, and 
many, who were neither teachers nor superintendents, were pres- 
ent to see the arching rows of faces, and to hear the orator who 
was to speak to them of Drawing as affecting the industrial arts. 

Speech of Walter Smith. 

Really, your Boston Art Master, Mr. Walter Smith, made a 
great impression both on educators and public men here. He 
spoke of the importance of drawing, of the proper method for 
teaching it, of the ease with which it can be acquired if properly 
taught, etc. Of course we had all read this sort of thing a hun- 
dred times, but it was quite new to us to have a manly voice and a 
skillful hand demonstrate it to our ears and eyes. After the off- 
hand talk was over, and most of the audience had gone, a few of 
us, who would not be drawn away, had the pleasure of personal 
conversation with Mr. Smith, and the opportunity of examining 
the specimens of industrial drawing and design, produced by his 
pupils in the Normal Art School of Massachusetts. 

Paper by Dr. A. N. Bell. 

The evening session was occupied chiefly by the reading of a 
paper by Dr. A. N. Bell, of Zhe Sanitarian, on “ Brain Culture 
in Relation to thé School-room.” This able and striking paper 
was referred to a committee, who reported resolutions substan- 
tially recommending what Dr. Bell had advocated, the shortening 
of school-sessions, the abolition of study at home, the admission of 
no pupils under seven years of age, the erection of no school- 
houses more than two stories in height, the primary importance of 
physical culture, the very cautious use of emulation as a motive for 
study, especially among girls, etc. 

On Thursday, after a call on Mr. Delano, Secretary of the In- 
terior, the superior officer of the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the Convention listened to a paper by Mr. Enthoepper, of the 
U. S. Coast Survey, on the origin of the Alphabet, in which the 
author attempted to show that the letters are derived from forms 
which imitate or recall the position of the lips, teeth, and tongue 
while pronouncing them. 

Mr. Wickersham’s Paper. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, then read an admirable paper 
on the proper way to exhibit American Education at the Centen- 
nial, which produced a variety of remarks from Messrs. Hopkins, 
Philbrick, Northrop, Abernethy, and others. 

During this discussion, the Austrian Envoy, Baron Schwarz-Sen- 
born, who was the General Director of the Vienna Weltausstel- 
lung of 4873, and who was present, uttered some sentences in al- 
most entirely perfect English, on the general subject of the value 
of such exhibitions to the country in which they occur, and to the 
persons who study the collections, saying that though Austria lost 
money on the exhibition, she gained enough information to pay her 
double and treble her outlay. A committee of five members was 


presented resolutions and other matters for the consideration of 
the Conyention. Among these may be mentioned a resolution de- 
ploring the death of the sturdy and efficient superintendent of the 
Indiana public schools, the Hon. and Rev. M. B. Hopkins, whose 
son now fills the same position. 

The Convention finally adjourned, in excellent spirits, to attend 


a supper at the residence of Governor Shepherd. 
Cc. R. A. W. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
Srats Eprror, HON. WARREN JOHNSON, Augusta. 


Avucusta.—The Constitutional Commission held a protracted 
session on education. 

Dr. Robins presented a resolve to strike out of article 1, section 
8, the clause, ‘all religious societies shall at all times have the ex- 
clusive right of electing their public teachers and contracting for 
the support of the same,’ which was adopted, Mr. Madigan dis 
senting. The same gentleman also offered a proposition to strike 
out of article 8, all that part which ~ ‘es it the duty of the Leg- 
islature to endow and otherwise encourage academies and colleges. 
Finally the proposition was voted down—s to 5. 

Dr. Robins holds (1) that the constitution asserts that a general 
diffusion of the advantages of education is essential to the preser- 
vation of the liberties of the people; (2) therefore the legislature 
should prescribe a course of study for all children under 15 years 
of age; (3) the legislature should be restrained from giving aid to 
schools in which the published course shall not be taught; (4) the 
legislature should provide for compulsory attendance within the 
limits of the prescribed course. 

Mr. Libbey presented a resolve so as to amend the 8th section 
that it shall be at the discretion of the legislature, rather than its 
duty, to aid the higher schools. Adopted—6 to 4. 


PATTEN.—We visited the High School—Mr. Thomas. teacher 
—last Tuesday. There were about 40 present, though the weather 
was extremely cold and the road almost impassable. The school is 
much larger than this, but the cold weather keeps many away. 
The recitations passed off finely, showing that the scholars are in- 
terested. Mr. Thomas’ success as a teacher in Patten is very ap- 
parent. 


IsLAND FALLs.—Miss May closed her school the 15th of Janu- 
ary, which is the last of our winter schools. 

The Circulating Library Association held their annual meeting 
on the 13th of January, and made choice of the following offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. President, Jesse Craig; Secretary, 
Mrs. R. L. Donham; Treasurer, Mrs. Eliza Craig; Librarian, 
Miss Mary Craig. The trustees are C. O, Donham, J. F. Brown, 
and G. H. Donham. 


LuBec.—In two districts the old-fashioned spelling schools are 
in vogue this winter. Those conducted by Thomas Case at the 
school-house in District No. 5, are said to attract a crowd each 
evening. Some two or three spelling schools have come off at 
School District No. 9, well attended. 


WATERVILLE.—There are 82 students at Colby University, clas- 
sified as follows: 16 seniors, 12 juniors, 22 sophomores, and 33 
freshmen, the largest freshman class at any college of the State. 
Success to Colby! 


ComPuLsorY EpUCATION.—The following act to secure the ed- 
ucation of all the youth of the State of Maine, is now before the 
Legislature of the State : 


SECTION 1. That every parent, guardian, or other person in 
the State of Maine, having control of any child or children be- 


appointed to report respecting the exhibition of American educa- tween the ages of seven and fifteen years, shall be required to send 


tion of all grades in 1876. 
Mr. Philbrick on Industrial Education. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, read, in the afternoon, a paper on “ In- 
dustrial Education in Common Schools,” taking ground against 
the idea, entertained in some quarters, of introducing the work- 
shop into the common school, and teaching the pupils mechanical 
trades, and also maintaining that the “half-time system,” which 
limits schooling to half the usual school hours, the other half be- 
ing employed in industrial pursuits, cannot be accepted as a solu- 
tion of the common school problem. But to render our schools 
more practical, he advocated the introduction of those branches 
. which lie at the foundation of industrial education, namely, draw- 
ing, the elements of geometry, natural history, physics, and chem- 
istry, room being made for them by a “proper simplification and 
limitation of what are called “common English branches,” and by 
improved methods of teaching. He objected to the prevalent the- 
es of conducting elementary education, with the view of discip- 
ining certain mental faculties, instead of imparting the 
ful knowledge and skill. 

The evening session was occupied by a grave and elaborate 
paper by Mr. Walter Smith, on Industrial Drawing, which will also 
be published, and to which I will not further allude at present. 


such child or children to a public school for a period of at Jeast 
twelve weeks in each year, unless such child or children are ex- 
cused from such atten by the school officers of the town in 
which such parent or guardian resides, upon its being shown, to 
their satisfaction that the mental or bodily condition of such child 
or children has been such as to prevent attendance at school or ap- 
plication to study for the period required, or that such child or 
children have been taught at a private school or at home in such 
branches as are usually taught in primary schools; provided, in 
case a public school shall not be taught for three months in the 
year within one and one-half miles by the shortest traveled road of 
the residence of such delinquent, he shall not be liable to the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sect. 2. In case any parent, guardian, or other person having 
such control, shall fail to comply with section one of this act, he 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five dollars and costs of pros- 
ecution for such offense, to be recovered in any court competent to 
try the same, and the magistrate or court to which said fine shall 
be paid shall pay the same to the treasurer of the town in which 
the offense was committed, and shall be by him accounted for the 
same as raised for school purposes. wre 
Sect. 3. Every boy in this State between the ages of seven 
and fifteen years, who shall neglect or refuse to attend school as 
required in section one of this act, unless excused by the school 
office rs of the city, town, or plantation in which he resides, on be- 
ing convicted of such offence, shall pay a fine not exceeding five 
dollars, or be sentenced to the reform school, in the discretion of 
the court or magistrate before whom the offence is tried. 


Various committees, appointed during the course of business, 


i 


Sect. 4. It shall be the duty of the school committee or town 
supervisor to enforce the several provisions of this act. 


New Hampshire. 


State Eprror, PROF. J. E. VOSE, Francestown. 


KSENE.—The High School now numbers 87, with only two teach- 
ers. Some students are admitted from other towns, though no ar- 
rangeménts are made for fitting for college. The building is a 
little old, but the defect is partly compensated by an excellent ap- 
paratus. Mr. Brackett has been in charge some seven or eight 
years, and is doing a work there in some respects exceptionally 
good, He is making natural history a speciality of study, and has 
brought the Keene Natural History Society’s collections into the 
schoolroom where students can have free access. Ata late meet- 
ing Professor Brackett gave an interesting sketch of such birds as 
migrate to or through this region in early winter but go north in 
summer. Dr. Russell, of Winchendon, Mass., lately gave before 
the society a good exposition of the principles of classification of 
insects by reference to cephalization. The present of an octopod 
at the January meeting gave occasion for an interesting sketch of 
dibranchiata, by Mr. Wadsworth, of Keene. This natural history 
work. ought to be done in every high school in the country, and 
Professor Brackett cannot do better service to the:cause of educa- 
tion than by telling us some of his modes of getting the matter be- 
fore his students. ; 


Mc CoLtom Mount Vernon friend sends a com- 
munication from which we condense the essential portions: This 
institute is named after Geo. W. McCollom, Esq., of New York 
city, who has largely endowed it in honor of his deceased wife, to 
whom he has erected a memorial tablet in the lower hall. The 
school was incorporated in 1850, and the next year the very attrac- 
tive and convenient buildings were erected entirely by private en- 
terprise. The school has had ten principals, the present one being 
George W. Todd, LL.B., a teacher of long experience, whose en- 
ergy has raised the school from 28 students (as he took it) to 87. 
In addition to the endowment, Mr. McCollom has contributed 
largely to the apparatus and the adornment of the grounds. The 
library of about 1,000 volumes was the gift of Hon. William Ap- 
pleton, of Boston. 


Nashvd. — The winter term of the public schools commenced 
on Monday, January 4. Mr. E. C. Burbeck, late of the Win- 
chendon, Mass., High School, succeeds Mr. Charles W. Hoitt as 
Master of the Mount Pleasant Grammar School. Mr. Hoitt re- 
signed at the close of the fall term to accept the position of usher 
in the Lincoln School, South Boston. Mrs. Emeline E. Durgin, 
and Miss Ellen L. Tuck have been elected assistants in the High 
School, to fill the vacancies occasioned by the resignations of 
Misses Bugbee and Danee. The new High School building, 
which has been in process of erection during the past season, is 
completed, with the exception of furnishing, and will be ready for 
occupancy at. the commencement of the summer term. 


Vermont. 
Strats Epitor, REV. H. T. FULLER, St. Johnsbury. Vt. 


Wm. C. Crippen, a graduate of the Randolph Normal School, 
has been appointed Principal of the Normal School at Johnson, 
and enters upon his duties at the beginning of the spring term, Feb. 9. 
The people of St. Albans are considering the matter of putting 
acqueduct water into the academy, and provisions for improved 
sewerage. The water from a well used heretofore by the pupils 
has been thought to be the source of considerable illness. 

The State Reform School has been located at Vergennes, and an 
appropriation made for a school for girls as well as for boys. 

It is to be regretted that the State Association, at its recent 
meeting at St. Johnsbury, did not, as did the Massachusetts teach- 
ers, memorialize Congress on the desirability of the continuance 
and enlargement of the work of the National Bureau of Education. 
Some of the teachers intended to have moved a resolution to that 
effect, but, amid the press of business, at the proper time it was 
forgotten 


Massachusetts. 
Stats Epitor, PROF. B. F. TWEED, Charlestown. 


: Boston.—The alumni of Tufts.College had their first annual re- 
union and dinner at the Revere House, on the 27th ult. About 
fifty were present, among whom were President Miner, Professors 
B. G. Brown, Dearborn, and Fay, Rev. Henry Blanchard, of Wor- 
cester, Rev. E. H. Capen, of the board of trustees, and Mr. Pope, 
also a trustee. The sentiment of the alumni, as expréssed in the 
speeches, and a series of resolutions, was in compliment of Dr. 
Miner and of the utmost loyalty to the college, and of support to 
the new president, whomsoever the trustees shall see fit to choose 
to that responsible position, as the successor of Dr. Miner, who 
now. resigns to devote himself entirely to the pastorate of the Co- 
lumbus avenue church. 

The annual meeting of the English High School Association 
was recently held at the school-house on Bedford street. There 
was a large attendance and considerable interest manifested. The 
president, the Rev. R. C. Waterston, presided. The usual report 


was(presented by W.H. Moriarty, secretary, showing that the or- 


ganization is in excellent condition. A letter was read from Mr. 
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Charles M. Cumston, formerly head master of the school, resign- 
ing the position of vice-president, and making a gift of $200 to the 
treasury of the association. A vote of thanks was. passed to Mr. 
Cumston, after which the election of officers was taken up. After 
a long and animated discussion, the following officers were chosen 
by ballot, and the meeting adjourned: President, the Rev. Robert 
C. Waterston; Vice-president, Edwin P. Seaver, head master of 
the school; Secretary, W. H. Moriarty; Executive Committée, 
Godfrey Morse, F. G. Brewer, E, Clarence Hovey. 


NEWwTON.—At che last monthly meeting of the school board, the 
various standing committees were appointed. The salary of Miss 
Esther Barry was raised to the maximum. The subject of assign- 
ing lessons to be learned out of school was referred to the commit- 
tee on rules and regulations ; the subject of the alteration of the 
Mason School was referred to the committee on school-houses, 
with instructions to report ; and a resolution requesting the City 
Council to take immediate action for the passage of a truant ordi- 
nance, and the preparation of a proper place for the care of truants, 
was adopted. 

The annual reunion of the past and present members of the 
Newton High School occurred in the City Hall on the evening of 
the 27th ult., there being a good attendance. Excellent music was 
given under the direction of Mr. George S. Trowbridge, and an 
address by the president, Mr. T. Nickerson, a poem by Miss Susie 
F. Richards, an oration by Mr. E. H. Mason, and a collation and 
dancing, made up the programme for the occasion. 


Hype Park.—Miss Annette F. Arms, of Woodstock, Conn., 
has been elected teacher in the grammar school. 

At the last monthly meeting of the school committee the forth- 
coming annual report, prepared by the secretary of the board, 
Rev. Dr. Webster, was presented for the consideration of the 
members. It opened with regretting the loss, by resignation, of 
the valuable services of the Rey P. B. Davis and Mr. Theodore 
D. Weld; and further spoke of. the redistricting of the schools, 
and the appointment of a supervisor over all the schools, since the 
resignations of the three masters ; suggested to the people to elect 
members on the committee without regard to sectional or political 
feelings, etc.; and considered the establishment by vote of the 
town, of evening schools in the Damon and Green school-houses, 
_atan estimated expense of nine dollars per week, for educating 
140 pupils, and the introduction of drawing and music into the 
schools. 


SALEM.—Mr. Frank L. Smith, of the Bowditch School, has 
been presented with a Rogers Group, by his former pupils ‘in 
Melrose. 

An evening school is held in the Phillips School-house. The 
pupils are 60 in number, and are of various ages. The simple 
English branches are taught, and there is also.a class of young 
men in book-keeping. The school is under the management 6f 
Miss H. A. White, assisted by Misses Drew and Manning. 

Professor Bell, of Salem, lately gave a lecture before the Essex 
Institute,upon “ Visible Speech,” illustrating his method of teach- 
ing the deaf and dumb to talk and to understand ordinary con- 
versation. 


EssEx.—The schools of this town are said to be in fine condi- 
tion. Mrs, Cyrus Andrews keeps the Central senior, Miss Abbie 
P. Norton the primary department; Miss M. G. Robbins teaches 
the Thompson’s Island senior, and Miss Matilda Burnham the 
primary; Miss Jennie Bowers is the teacher of the Falls senior, 
and Miss Emma Crafts of the primary. The South School is 
taught by Miss Hattie E. Symmes, and the East School by Miss 
Amanda Burnham. Mr. Washington Burnham is superintendent 
of schools. 


MARBLEHEAD.—Mr. J. J. H. Gregory has been chosen chair- 
man of the school board, in place of Rev. J. W. Leek. 


Rhode _Island. 


Stare Eprror, HON. T. B. STOCKWELL, Providence. 


PROVIDENCE.—The public: schools of this city closed their win- 
ter term this week, but without any public or formal examination. 
The next term will begin February 22. 

- The Normal School began its spring and summer term on Tues- 
lay, the ad inst, The entering class numbers about 30, thus more 
than filling the places of the last class of graduates. 

F1RE.—A bout 10:30 o'clock Sunday forenoon the Potter’s Avenue 
Intermediate and Primary School-house was discovered to be on fire. 
The alarm was immediately given, and the fire department was 
Promptly at work. After quite a severe contest the flames were 
subdued, the fire having been confined to the south end of the 
building. The damage is estimated at about $1,000, with no in- 
surance, as the city insures its own property. The. cause of the 
fire is not definitely known, though it is in all probability to be’ at-! 
tributed to over-heating of the furnace pipes or registers, and 
should Serve as another warning to all in charge of public build- 
ngs, and especially school-houses, to see to it that, in their anxiety 
‘o warm the building, they do not endanger its safety. 

é The following facts demonstrate very clearly the utility of a Sew- 
'ng School, such as the school committee of - this city established 


Seven years ago.» Within this: period eleven hundred and twenty 


girls gathered from the streets have attended it, seven hundred of 
whom are now employed as seamstresses, at from $3 to $12 a week. 
Four or five hundred of the girls were so poorly clad when taken 
in hand that they could not attend the day school, and they were 
provided with garments. The pupils have made 3,360 garments, 
which have been distributed among the poor. 


CovENTRY.—Within the past few weeks a number of “ Spelling 
Schools” have been held at Coventry Centre, and Summit. They 
were organized upon the old-fashioned plan, sides were chosen, 
and then the words were given out alternately to each side, and as 
a scholar missed he took his seat. A prize was offered each time 
to the one who stood up the longest, and the following persons 
were the successful ones: Grace G. Peckham, 2; Annie F. Peck- 
ham,1; Dora Franklin, 2; Gertie S. Peckham, 1; Alida Sweet, 2; 
Hannah Hall, 2; and George B. Parker, 1. 


PAWTUCKET.—The Garden Street Evening School closed last 
week, after a very successful term. The school has been noted for 
large attendance, an unusual interest, and excellent discipline. 
Great credit is due the teacher, Mr. W. E. Parker, of the High 
street School, for the success achieved. 


Connecticut. 
Stats Epiror, ARIEL PARISH, A.M., New Haven. 


New Haven.—The State Agent, G. Potter, appointed by the 
State Board of Education to look after children illegally em- 
ployed, has recently visited New Haven and vicinity. From his 
notes the following items have been gathered : 

He says: “I called at 38 manufacturing establishments and 4 
stores, and found in them 40 children, under 14 years of age, now 
employed; all of whom, with one exception, were said to have at- 
tended school during the last nine months. About 111 different 
children were reported to have been employed during the past 
year. In some cases the employers could not say that they had all 
attended school. 

In the village of Westville, which is within the limits of the 
town, but not a part of the city, I think small children are 
kept at home to make match-boxes. The manufacturers claim, of 
course, that they do not employ them, and are not responsible for 
their non-attendance at schoo’. 

In New Haven doubtless many children are kept from school by 
parents who take home work for them todo. All the employers 
professed to regard the law, and several manufacturers said they 
would not employ children under fourteen years of age, because of 
the law requiring them to attend school. They desired that the 
children should gét through attending school before entering their 
shops. Few, if any, children are employed, except at home, under 
eleven years of ages, L.find by the census of January, 1874, that 
there were in New Hayen 1040 children eleven years old; 1,111, 
twelve; and 1,059, thirteen years old. Total between eleven and 
fourteen yéars, 3210. If forty of these are employed, we have one 
in fifty-five; if 111 are employed during the year, we have one in 
thirty. There are enough children between fourteen and sixteen 
years of age to fill all the places where children’s help is wanted.” 

From the foregoing statement it appears: 1. That the number 
of children, under fourteen years of age, employed at labor and 
kept from school in violation of the law, is much smaller than has 
been commonly supposed. 

2. That employers are generally quite ready to conform to the 
requirements. of the law, and to lend their influence to secure its 
enforcement. 

3 That parents are more at fault than the employers, who keep 
their children from school for the sake of the mere pittance they 
can earn, or to secure in household duties such assistance as a 
child can render. Of the latter class probably-the number is 
much larger than of those employed in factories and shops. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

During the past week, death has twice invaded the ranks of 
New Haven teachers. On Wednesday, February 3, Miss LotTIE 
A. Riccs passed from her earthly labors. She was graduated 
from ‘the High School in the class of 1872, and soon entered the 
Training School in preparation for teaching. In January, 1874, 
she entered upon the duties of her appointment as a teacher in 
the West Street School. After an experience of a year and one 
month, just at the threshold of a life full of anticipations of enjoy- 
ment and usefulness, her course was abruptly terminated. She is 
sadly missed and mourned by a large circle of friends. 


On Friday, February 5, Miss CATHERINE Burrs, Principal of 
the Fair’ Street Training School, entered upon a new life, after a 
sickness of just one week. Miss Butts was a graduate of the 
Normal School at New Britain, and has been engaged in teaching, in 
this city, about twelve years. Her early experience was in advanced 
classes in the Washington and Dwight schools. Subsequently, when 
the (policy of the Board required the best teachers for the primary 
foomis, she was transferred to No, 1 (primary), of the Webster 
School,,. In. 1872, when a principal was required for the Fair 
Street Training School, she was chosen to fill the vacancy. Faith- 
fully and successfully has she performed the duties of her position. 
Neither time nor space will allow here a suitable notice of her 


pérsonal worth and excellence as a teacher. In a word, her con- 


scientious performance of every duty, from deep Christian princi- 
ple, her gentleness of manner, combined with efficiency of action 
and good judgment, eminently fitted her to perform the duties of 
her office. 


New England Colleges. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The Annual Catalogue for 1874-5 shows a Faculty of 38 Pro- 
fessors and Tutors in the college, with 152 Seniors, 159 Juniors, 
208 Sophomores, and 198 Freshmen; total, 716. There are 20 
Divinity students ; 139 Law students; 192 Medical students; and 
110 in other departments ; giving a total of 1,196 students in the 
institution during the academic year. Candidates for admission in 
1876 will be examined in one of the three following subjects in 
Elementary Science: (1) Elementary Botany; (2) Rudiments of 
Physics and Chemistry; and (3) Rudiments of Physics and of 
Descriptive Astronomy, in addition to the subjects required in 
1875. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ninety-two scholarships, varying in their an- 
nual income from $40, to $300, have been established, to aid stu- 
dents of slender means. Prizes varying from $15 to $100 are dis- 
tributed to students, for meritorious efforts in the literary depart- 
ments. 

FEES AND EXPENSES.—The necessary expenses of an under- 
graduate are from $400 to $650 a year. ‘The items are of interest : 

Instruction, library, lecture rooms, gymnasia, etc., $150; rent and 
care of rooms in college buildings (with chums), from $30 to $100 ; 
board for 38 weeks, $152 to $304; text-books (average), $20 to 
$25; total, $352 to$s579. Other expenses must vary with the economy 
of each student. The expenses of a Divinity student need not ex- 
ceed $300 a year. The fees and expenses in the Law School vary 
from $267 to $504 a year. ‘The fees and expenses in the Scientific 
department are estimated at $217 to $464. In the Medical course 
the fee is $120 for one term, and $200 for a year. 

CoLLeGcE Liprary.—The total number of books in the libra- 
ries of the university is, in round numbers, 203,000 volumes. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN.— These examinations, which 
were held for the first time in 1874, are of two grades: I. A gen- 
eral or preliminary examination for young women who are not less 
than seventeen years old; II. An advanced examination for young 
women who have passed the preliminary examination, and are not 
less than eighteen years old. 

I. PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION.—The preliminary examination 
will embrace the following subjects; English, French, Physical 
Geography, either Elementary Botany or Elementary Physics, 
Arithmetic, Algebra through quadratic equations, Plane Geometry, 
History, and any one of the three languages, German, Latin, and 

Greek. 

II. ADVANCED EXAMINATION. — The advanced examination 
will be divided into five sections, in one or more of which the can- 
didate may present herself. The sections are as follows : 

1. Languages.—Candidates may offer any two of the following 
languages: English, French, German, Italian, Latin, Greek. 

2. Natural Science—Candidates may offer any two of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Mineralogy, Geology. 

3. Mathematics.—Candidates must present Solid Geometry, Al- 
gebra, Logarithms, and Plane Trigonometry, and one of the three 
following subjects: Analytic Geometry, Mechanics, Spherical 
Trigonometry, and Astronomy. 

4. History.—In 187 5, candidates may offer either of the two follow- 
ing subjects: The History of Continental Europe during the 
period of the Reformation, 1517-1648; English and American 
History, from 1688 to the end of the eighteenth century. 

5. Philosophy—Candidates may offer any three of the following 
subjects: Mental Philosophy, Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Political Economy. 

At the Preliminary Examination in 1874, certificates were given 
to the following candidates : Helen Jackson Cabot, Boston; Euge- 
nie Homer, Roxbury; Susan Mitchell Monroe, Cambridge; Har- 
riet Josephine Williams, Somerville. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


President Smith has returned. 

Professor Sanborn preached in the College Church, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 7, Dr. Leeds being in New York during his winter’s vacation. 
The warming of Reed Hall by steam during the last term gave 
general satisfaction, and measures are now being taken to put a 
steam apparatus into Culver Hall. 

The Dartmouth professor on the Transit of Venus expedition 
in China is Charles A. Young, ins.../ of Charles A. Torrey, as 
has been going the rounds of the papers. 

The whole number of students in Dartmouth from Vermont is 
88, while the number of Vermonters in all the Vermont colleges 
is only 98. 

Why “those potatoes” on the Agricultural College farm were 
not dug: The ground islow, the season was wet and cold, and the 
potatoes nearly all rotted, and after trial it was found they would 


not pay for digging. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


The winter vacation ended January 29. Its length was reduccd 
this year to two weeks instead of three, as formerly. It is ru- 
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mored that the vacation is to be abolished next year, and a recess 
at the holidays is to be substituted. 

Mr. J. W. P. Jenks, professor of Zoology and Agriculture, and 
Director of the Museum, who met with a severe accident several 
months ago, has at length been able to resume work, and he de- 
livered the first lecture since his return on Saturday, February 6. 

Hon. Thomas Durfee, recently elected Chief-Justice of Rhode 
Island, graduated from Brown in the class of 1847. 

A meeting of the Rhode Island friends of this university was 
held in Providence, a week or two ago. The object was to organ- 
ize for the work of raising the State’s share of the Centennial 
fund to be appropriated to the further endowment of the college. 

An unusually large number of students are working in the 
Chemical Laboratory this term. 

At the last meeting of the Rowing Association of American 
Colleges, held*at Hartford, Conn., last month, Brown, which had 
lost her position as a member through a technicality, was unani- 
mously re-instated. Two crews, a University and Freshman, will 
represent the college at the regatta in July. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Cummings has in preparation an edition of Butler’s Analogy. 
The present Senior class regret exceedingly that it will not be out 
in time for their use. 

It is said that James Strong, S.T.D., ’44, and J. K. Burr, D.D., 
*45, are the only Methodists on the committee for the Revision of 
the English Translation of the Bible. 

Maurice D. V. Church of ’75 has left college for the present; it 
is doubtful if he graduates. 

John E. Eustis of ’74 has been appointed a member of the Re- 
gatta Committee for 1875. 

One division of the Freshman class is experimenting upon Phil- 
lips’ Geometry. 

The students in Practical Natural History are eagerly looking 
out for abnormal cats. The last specimen discovered had two ex- 
tra claws. 

The Gymnasium is very popular now, since such excellent heat- 
ing apparatus has been provided. It is said that some of the 
Freshmen go out and exercise at6 A.M. Query, Will they do so 
three years from now? 

A Deutscher was around college sometime ago earnestly en- 
deavoring to sell the faculty a four-legged-hen. We understand 
that the faculty did not invest. 

The speakers for Junior Exhibition have been notified. They 
are J. F. Andrew, B. F. Beach, W. C. Blakeman, G. S. Coleman, B. 
C. Conner, C. E. Davis, T. P. Frost, J. Larned, W. C. Wallace, 
E. A. Wilkie. The method which was inaugurated last year of 
choosing the speakers by their rank in composition and declama- 
ation gives universal satisfaction. Additional interest will be added 
to these exhibitions hereafter, from the fact that George J. Terry, 
of Orange, N. J., has established two prizes of $30.00 and $20.00 
respecfively, which will be awarded to the two best articles, rhet- 
oric and oratory both being taken into consideration. 

It is proposed to have college singing at the 22d of February 
celebration. Since the time-honored custom of firing the cannon 
has been done away with, the two lower classes have no share in 
the celebration, unless they are invited to furnish part of the mu- 
sic. The orator of the evening is M. V. Simpson, ’75; the reader, 
C. E. Davis, ’76. 

Mr. Orange Judd gave a reception to the Junior class, Monday 
evening, February 8. 

For the benefit of the thousands of ignorant people who do not 
understand the laws of diet, and thereby suffer untold pangs of 
dyspepsia, we give the simple advice of the professor to a student 
who asked, “ Professor, what kind of food should a person eat to 
enjoy the best health?” Prof.: “ Why, the best rule is to eat the 
requisite proportions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous material.” 
Said student has enjoyed the best of health ever since. 

We have been glad to learn that the faculty of Beston Univer- 
sity are disposed to discourage students from leaving Wesleyan for 
that institution. For ourselves, we are surprised that any man 
can prefer to graduate at an infant college, rather than at a tried 
and proved institution like Wesleyan. Will the Methodistic mania 
for establishing colleges never cease ? 


Belgium. 


One of the best managed countries in Europe is Be/gium. The 
teachers in the primary schools, according to a law passed in 1842, 
receive their salary from the municipal council, under the approval 
of a permanent committee. They may, however, appeal to the 
government, when claiming larger amounts. Their average pay in 
1843 amounted to 447.40 francs; in 1853, to 551.50 fr.; in 1860 to 
733-45 fr.; in 1866, to 1,096 fr.; in 1872 to 1,201.50 fr. The in- 
crease since 1843 equals 168.49 per cent. The teachers receiving 
above 1,000 fr. per year in 1843 amounted to 4-99 per cent; in 
1953 to 9.89 per cent; in 1872 to 72.28 per cent. The ladies in 
1843 had 442 fr. on the average; in 1860, as much as 702,20 fr. ; 
and in 1872 the amount of 1,162 fr. The increase since 1843 is 
162.88 per cent. Two features in -this are of interest: the rapid 
increase in the salaries of the primary teachers, and the substantial 
equality of the amounts received by both sexes.—/ndependence 
Belge, Fan. 15, 1875, 


New Publications. 


A METHOD oF InstRUCTION IN LaTIN ; being a Com- 
panion and Guide in the study of Latin Grammar ; 
with Elementary Instruction in Reading at Sight, Ex- 
-ercises in Translation and Writing, Notes, and Vocab- 
ulary. By J: H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers ; 1875. ; 
If this method will accomplish all that is claimed for 
it in the preface, it is without doubt a remarkable work. 
“TItis intended to be learned by a good class under 
good instruction—where this is made the chief. study— 
in three months, or, if not so much time daily can be 
afforded, in six ; and, if well learned, it will prepare 
the student for any college entrance-examination in this 
subject.” It would have been well if the authors had 
indieated at what age they expect the work to be begun 
that is to be finished in three or six months,—whether 
at fifteen or sixteen, when pupils have completed a 
grammar-school course of study, or at nine, when pu- 
pils may be received into the Boston Latin School. A 
glance through the book leads-us to suspect that the 
authors have in mind pupils of a pretty mature school 
age and possessed of considerable mental power. For 
such as these, possibly, the claim may be made good. 
And yet we suspect the teacher would have to doa 
good deal of “cramming.” The very last examination 
paper in Latin Grammar for admission to Harvard Col- 
lege (that of October, 1874) seems to expect in the can- 
didate a knowledge (1) of the quantity of penultimate 
and final syllables, (2) of the rules for gender, with ex- 
ceptions, (3) principal parts of verbs, (4) the laws of 
derivation, (5) syntax, particularly that of the subjunc- 
tive mood, (6) and of course all forms of declension, 
comparison, and conjugation, in short, the Latin 
Grammar ad ovo usguead mala. The “ Latin Method,” 
so far as we can see, barely touches the subject of quan- 
tity. As to rules for gender, a note on page 19 advises 
the pupil “to learn each word or class of words by it- 
self through practice in reading and composition.” 
Similar advice is given in regard to learning the details 
of syntax, and a work on composition is announced to 
be in préparation as a Sequel to this. How a boy can 
expect to pass a creditable examination for admission 
to Harvard College without a pretty thorough knowledge 
of these very details, it is not easy to see. The course 
of reading and exercises in composition through which 
the pupil is to learn these details must be supposed to 
follow the completion of the “Latin Method,” that is, 
to come after the three or six months’ study. We do 
not quarrel with the authors’ recommendations; we 
heartily approve them. We are decidedly of the opin- 
ion that the details of syntax should be learned by ob- 
servation and comparison in a long course of reading. 
But we do think there is an inconsistency between the 
promises of the preface and some of the recommenda- 
tions in the body of the work, for we do not believe that 
either of our authors would desire to have a boy sent 
to college simply “crammed” for the examination, 
granting that that could be done by the use of the 
“Latin Method.” But let us not be understood as con- 
demning the book on account of what seems to be an 
extravagant claim of the authors. They may have 
done their work well notwithstanding. 


The method begins with a lesson “on the fundamental 
distinction of root and stem,—the basis of all true phi- 
lology,—training the learner’s’ eye, from the start, to. 
recognize the radical forms of the language.” It may 
not be amiss to mention the headings of a few of the 
first chapters. 1. “ Root and Stem” ; 2. “Gender and 
Declension” ; 3. “First Declension of Nouns”; 4. 
“Second Declension of Nouns”; 5. “ Adjectives of 
First and Second Declensions” ; 6. “ Simple Sentence : 
Subject and Predicate”; 7. “Object Accusative”; 8. 
“ Questions ; Conjunctions.” References are made to 
the authors’ Latin Grammar. Lists of words are given 
for practice in inflection and description of forms, with 
questions, remarks, and directions at every step. 


Phrases and sentences for double translation accompany 
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most of the lessons. In indicating the quantity of syl- 
lables the method is adopted of marking only those 
vowels that are long “by nature,” short vowels not being 
marked at all. “ Unusually full instruction is given on 
the principles of derivation and composition of words.” 
We are glad to see so much attention paid to this 
important branch of the study, but we are surprised 
to find that in the vocabularies no indication whatever 
is given by hyphens, faced type, or otherwise, of the 
component parts of words. Beginners need a great 
deal of help, and to get well grounded in the “basis of 
all true philology” something more is necessary than 
general directions accompanied by a few examples of 
roots, stems, and significant endings. In an elementary 
work like this, if every word in the vocabulary were so 
printed as to show to the eye its component parts, with 
parenthetical remarks wherever necessary, beginners 
might be easily led to form the habit of observing these 
important distinctions, which would be of immense value 
to them ever afterwards. We may be allowed to refer 
the authors to the vocabulary in their own edition of 
Cesar, as a very excellent thing, the plan of which 
might, in part at least, have been adopted here. 

The instructions on reading at sight, which the pref- 
ace says are “new,” will, we think, be found of great 
value. Simply to call attention to a practice which has 
rarely had due prominence given to it in systems of in- 
struction, is to do a real séfvice to the cause of classical 
education. We should probably have taken easier Latin 
to begin with, but the main point is gained when the 
pupil is set to the work and put on the right track. 

In conclusion, let us say that we have been waiting 
long to see the right kind of an introductory book in 
Latin, and while the “ Latin Method” does not “ fill 
our eye” in every particular, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is in many respects a valuable work. 
We should like very much to try it with a class of 
pupils such as the authors evidently designed it for. 
Barring the few points that we have criticised above, 
and some others of lesser importance, we are greatly 

leased with it, and feel confident that, we could do 
very satisfactory work with its aid. 


ELEMENTS OF MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: with 
Practical Instructions for the performance of Experi- 
ments, and the Construction of Cheap Apparatus. 
By John Angell, senior Science-master, Manchester 
Grammar School. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ; 


1874. 
This is another of “ Putnam’s Elementary Science 


Series,” which has already gained a wide and increas- 
ing popularity. This late issue will not yield to its pre- 
decessors in excellence. The topics are treated ina 
simple manner, yet with a precision that could hardly 
be expected in so small a book. The book will be val- 
uable to teachers because of the variety and simplicity 
of the experiments it suggests, no less than for the sci- 
entific truth it embodies, 
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Old and New, $4.00; Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
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Twenty-ninth Semi-annual Report Public Schools; Boston. 
Proceedings of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 1873-74 
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Hints to Successful Teaching. 


HOW TO GAIN ATTENTION. 

By giving information in a manner which 
the scholar will count it worth his hearing. 

Interest the scholar in a subject and he 
will cheerfully give attention. 

By telling the child something which 
pays him for giving attention. 

Awaken the scholar’s sympathy with the 
subject and he will give earnest attention. 

Excite curiosity in the mind, and cheer- 
ful, earnest attention follows. 

Curiosity in children is but an appetite 
after knowledge.” 1 doubt not but one 
great reason why many children abandon 
themselves wholly to silly sports and trifle 
away all their time insipidly, is because 
they found their curiosity baulked, and 
their inquiries neglected —Locke. 

Bring distinctly before your own mind 
the well known fact, that children delight 
as much in exercising their minds as their 
limbs, provided only that which is pre 
sented to them be suited to their capac. 
ities, and adapted to their strength.— 
Dunn's Frincple of Teaching. 

Under some circumstances, children are 
capable of vigorous and long sustained at- 


tention. Nor can we find a better illus- 
tration of mental absorption than the 
schoolboy engaged in a match of cricket 
or football —W. Grocer. 


Publisher's Notes. 


Your address should not only be distinctly 
written, but fully written, Always give the State 
as well as the town. If there is another town in 
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Remit Money for Subscriptions by post- 
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Preserve your Papers. — Every subscriber 
should keep a file of the New ENGLAND, It 
will always be found valuable for reference. A 
complete file is always salable, 


When discontinuing remit at the rate of 25 
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you write, 


Binders.—We have been delayed in receiving 
our Binders, but now have a full supply, and can 
furnish them promptly, 


Postage —All postage is | is now prepaid by pub- 


lishers, We make no extra charge to our sub 
scribers, 


Any book in our will be 
Sent postage-paid on receipt of price. 


Teachers interested in English Or- 
thography, Grammar, and Literature, 
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Catalogue of Henry Holt & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 25 Bond street, New York. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
Words and Phrases Used in Commerce, 


With EXPLANATORY AND PracticAL 
By THOMAS McELRATH. 
is Dietionary contains information on every subj 
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ail on receipt of price. 
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758 Broadway, New York. 
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Katon & Bradbury's ‘Mathenstic 


THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST POPULAR, 
AND THE BEST. 


FOR 


Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal 
Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s Arithmetics 


CONTAIN 


THE MOST PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 
The most Clear and Accurate Definitions and Rules, 
Most Correct Presentation of Business Arithmetic. 


They are believed to present the best methods current 
among the best teachers, and those practical methods used by 
business men. Especial attention is called to the treatment 
ot Sterling Exchange, (being the new method which went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1874), Government and Municipal Bonds, 
the Premium on Gold, &c. Important improvements have 
been made in the Common and Grammar Arithmetics, 
and in such a way as not te interfere with previoas editions. 


Bradbury's Eaton's Algebra 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonometry 


Contain the Essentials without useless matter, 
And present some New and Original Features. 


The Algebra has a large number and great variety of prob- 
lems, with full discussion and explanation of all subjects ap- 
te for an elementary work. Am im; t chapter on 

ithms has been added with tables to four places. 

The Geometry contains Plane, and one book of Solid Ge- 
ometry, numerous problems of construction, practical ques- 
tions for review and exercises for original construction. They 
ear oy to master the essentials of the subjects in 
two-thirds of the usual time. 


EATON & BRADBURY’S MATHEMATICS are 
used wholly or in part in the public schools of Boston, 
Worcester, New Haven, L Cambridge, Lynn, New 
Bedford, Norwih, Bridgeport, Bangor, Biddeford, Saco, 
Newport, Rutland, Concord, Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Dever, Nashua, Newton, Somerviile, Chelsea, Gloucester, 
Miljord, Taunton, Holyoke, Fitchburg, Adams, Palmer, 
Amherst, Middletown, Stamford Willimantic, Webster, 
Beverly, Abington, Pi. Watertown, Winchester, 
Weymouth, Marlboro, and a very large number of cities and 
towns throughout New Eng’ and extensively West, be- 
sides numerous private schools, academies, and 


Single copies of any of above named text books sent for 
examination on receipt of half price. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Descriptive catalogue 
and circulars sent on application. os: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
6 25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


E. M. THURSTON, 


Manufacturer of Superior 


School Furniture, 
DESKS and SETTEES, 
£121 Dorrance St., Providence, R. |. 


REFERENCES. 

T. B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools, Rhode Island. 
REV. DANIEL LEAC 

Superintendent of Schools, Providence. 
OBADIAH SLADE, 

Superintendent of Buildings, Providence. 
A. L. CALDER, 

Schoo! Home, ~ Committee of Federal Street 


GEORGE T. GARDNE 
Of Warren, R. 
THOS. H. CLARKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Newport, R. I. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 5 
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Aids for Teaching Arithmetic, 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


758 Broadway, New York. 


THE TEACHER’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITH- 
METIC, By Matcotm MacVicar, Ph.D., LL.D, 
Principal of Potsdam Normal School. This work is in- 
texded to aid Teachers to a full and clear exposition of the 
principles of Arithmetic. It discusses the general methods 
and proper results of Arithmetical study. and presents a 
complete system of Drill Exercisés in the Fundamental 
Rules in both Whole Numbers and Fractions. It alse 
contains a large number of Graded Examples for reviews 
and test exereises, together with a large nuinber of answers 
to examples which may be presented 
ample Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 
profession should possess this book, 215 pages, cloth; 
price, $1 50. 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
CARDS. These comprise about 600 Graded Examples, 
printed onwards for use in class drill, or review, or exami- 
nations. The same examples with answers are given in 
“The Teachers’ Hand of Arithmetic.” will 
be found exceedingly convenient and useful to every school 
and teacher. 600 in box; price, $2 co per box. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 

MacVICAR’S ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLE 
FRAME, For Drill and Practice in each of the Funda- 
mental Processes of Arithmetic, both ir Whole Numbers 
and in Fractions. 


"For particulars send for pamphlet circular. Address, 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has so long been in use, 

The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations are 
of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation of 
a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured, EACH. 


No. 1, 54x8% inches, two marking sariaces, $ .30 
“ 5, 6% x9% two “ 40 
“ “ six +90 


oh any Nos. (1 to 6, inclusive), are bound in stiff covers 
musiin, 
ce of any of the above Slate ‘Tablets (for school use) 
will forwarded for examination (postage paid) on receipt 
of half the price printed above. 
For introduction, a LIBERAL discount will be made. 
Address, 


American Tablet Manuf’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Reader’ s, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received the first Prize Medal in the Vienna Ex- 
position 1873. 
For and terms of introduction, call upon or ad- 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 


4 4m 25 & 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


New England Journal Binders. 


We have procured for those desiring to pre- 
serve files of our JOURNAL two styles of very 
neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of the 
whole year. These will be found very conve- 
nient and valuable. 


PRICES. 
In full cloth, stamped withname of JourNnat, 
cloth and paper sides, «+ - 
Postage on each 15 cts., which should be re 
mitted with the order. Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


= 


= 


Ys SON, No. 316 Chay street, NEW 


ii 


means of the Ex-| would 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
New. Publications, 
A Short Histo of the English P e. 


By LR. Green, M.A. Examiner in the School of Mod- 
ern History at Oxford. With Colored Maps, and Gene- 
alogical and Chronological Tables. Crown $vo. $2.00. 
“To say that Mr, Green’s book is. better than those which 
preceded it, would be to convey a very inadequate impres- 
sion of its merits. It stands alone as the one general history 
of the country, for the sake of which all others, if youngand 
old are wise, will be speedily and surely set aside. It is per- 
haps the highest praise that can be given to it, that it is im- 
ible to discover whether it was intended for the young or 
or the old. ' The size and general look of the book, its viv- 
idness of narration and its avoidance of abstruse argument, 
it ; but its fresh and orig- 
inal views and its historical power are only tobe ap- 
7 those who have tried their own hands at writing 
i and who know the of the task.”’ 
—Mr. Samuel R, Gardiner-in the Academy. 


A Compendious Dictionary of the French 
LAY GUAGE, (French-English and English-French.) 


ollowed by a list of the wares 2! Diverging Deriva- 
tions, and preceded by Chronological and Historical 
Tables. By Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Master 
at Harrow Sq 12mo, half-bound. $2.50. 
“It will be seen that the ‘Dictionary’ is no ordinary 
compilation, and that its merits recommend it to all who se- 
riously undertake the study of French.’ —7he Nation. 
“By many degrees the most useful Dictionary that the 
student can obtain.”’—Zducational Times (L ). 
The Elements of Embryology. By M. Foster,M.D., 
F.R.S., and F. Balfour, B.A., with numerous illustra- 
tions. PartI. Crown 8vo. $2.25. 


Milten: Areapagition, Bai with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. W. Hales, M.A. Extra fcp 8vo. $1.25. 

Tempést.” Edi with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. Aidis Wright, M.A. Extra fcp 8vo, 
limp cloth. 75 cents. 


An Elementary Latin Reader, By J. B. Allen 
M.A., Master of the Birmingham and Edgbaston Pro- 


rietary School, Extra fep8vo. $1.25. 
A First Latin Reader. T. J. al M.A. Extra 
fcp 8vo. $1.00. 
Livy. Books I-X. With Introduction, Historica] Exam- 
ination, and Notes. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius 
| Modern istory, Book I. 
Second Edition, 8vo. $2.50, : 
Select Letters of Cicero. The text edited by Albert 
Watson, M.A., Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. 
Extra 8vo. $1.50. 
F ents and 5 Spostenens of Early Latin. With 
ntroductions Notes, by J. Wordsworth, M.A., 
Tutor of Brazenose Colleen Oxford. -18m0. $9.00. 
Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 
and Notes, by H. B. Cotterill, B.A., Assistant Master 
in Haileybury College. Extra fcp 8vo, $1.75. 
Selections from Berkeley. ith Introductions and 
Notes. For the use of Students in the Universities. 
By A. C. Fraser, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Meta- 
shanio in the University of Edinb: Crown 8vo. $3. 
Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale, Sire Tho The Monks 
Tales, The Clerkes Tales, The Squieres Tale, from the 
Canterbury Tales. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A. Extra fep 8vo" $1.75. 
Cowper. Vol. I, The Didactic Poems of 1782, with se- 
lections from minor pieces, A. D. 1779-1185, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. I. Gniffith, B.A. 
Extra fcp 8vo. $1.50. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 21 Astor Place,N.Y. 


SUI GENERIS. 


MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs, 


UNA P- 


UNEQUALED PROACH itvekcellence ; awarded 
THREE*HIGHEST MEDALS 


Vienna, 1873, and Paris, 
ONLY {este ever om any medal in 
urope, or presen extraordinary ex- 
cellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premium at Industrial Ex- 
ALWAYS positions in America, as well as Europe. 
Out of hundreds there have not been six in all where any 
other organs have been preferred. ) 
by Eminent Musicians, in both hemis- 
B pheres, tobetumrivaled. See TESTIMONIAL 
PIRGULAR, with opinions of.more than One Thousand 
(sont er Sold always at least remunerative profit, 
ce su ono 
is the custom of other makers to print, very high prices, from 
i i sometimes seventy five per 
cent. or more. The poorer the organ the higher the 
printed price and the larger the discount. 


INSI ST any other. Dealers get LARGER COMMISSIONS 
for selling ANYe4 17 
with ‘several of the most important 
STYLES in Stops, Cases ef 
esigns. 
PIANO-HARP. CABINET ORGANS 
and exquisite combination of these instruments, Price $200. 
EASY PAYMENTS "or ‘quarterly “pay. 
ce years buys an organ, . 
SON 


CATALOGUES 


AMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 Tremont Street; BOSTON ; 
25 Union Square, NEW YORK; ot So & 8 Street, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Journal of Edueation 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For cértain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. 

Having the subscription lists of five publications merged 
in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 
The Conn. School Fournal, 
The Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 
The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 


And in addition reaching the best class of educators in every 
part of the country, it presents to advertisers a most excel- 
lent means of addressing the best grade of teachers and the 
best families not only in New England, but throughout the 
United States. Unlike the common paper that is glanced 
over and thrown away, this is almost uniformly filed and 
bound for future reference. It has been our aim, in fixing 
our rates of advertising, to put them so low that any one 
wishing to advertise can afford to do so. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING RATES. 


First Page. 
Full Page (single insertion), . . $85 00 
Space per agate line, . O35 
“ “ “ “ 4 22 
“ “ 8 “ 0 26 
“ “ “ 13 “ rT) 24 
“ “ 52 “ 0 20 
Other Pages. 
Full Page . #75 00 
Space per agate line, . 0 25 
“ “ insertions, each 0 23 
ogg “ 016 
“ “ 26 “ “ 14 
“ “ 52 “ “ 10 


Publishers’ and Educational Advertisements. 

Advertisements inserted once at 17 cents per line; three 
times in succession at 18 eenta per line each insertion. 
Specified position, regular rates. Special terms for three 
months, six months, and one year. 


Cards in Educatiolal Directory. 


2 lines 1 year, including paper, . P $20 00 
3 “ ‘ 25 00 
4 “ “ 30 00 
5 “ 85 oo 
10 “ “ “ 60 oo 


Teachers’ Exchange. 
Under this head we insert 20 words or less for 50 cents ; 
each additional word 2 cents each insertion. All subse- 
quent insertions after the first, 2 cents per word each in- 
sertion. 
{ No commission allowed on Publishers’ and Educa- 
tional advertisements. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 
Trave Mark, joseph Gillott’ 5, 

Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
iss NEW YORK. 
gent. 


HENRY HOE, ‘Sole 
A Book for Everybody. 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Ralivay, 
and a ical Teacher Of many years ience, should 
in the of all who are interested in tion. 

Ithas uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can be 
instantly adjusted, Old Style or New Style, to any mouth 
the year from A. D. 1 to A. D. 3000. ' 

. Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 206 pages, 


tions, full index. Price to Teachers, $r.00. Address 
New Maven, Com 


e 
| 
| 
| 
=— 
PALMAMESQU I (MERUIT FERAT?) 
| 
S. ANDREWS, | 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Bristol, R. I. | 
| 
| | 
Boston, Mass. 
EW YORK 
a iety Pins and 
4 nd Sporting 
perior work- 
stimates and 
attended to. 
| 
mates and designs furnished. Orders by il receiv ‘| 


